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SOCIAL AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


One thing have I deſired of the Lord, which I will 
require: even that I may dwell in the houſe of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the fair 


beauty of the Lord, and to viſit his temple. 
Ptalin xxvil. 4» 


Vo. Il, B THE 


THE 


OF 
SOCIAL and PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


* OCIAL and public worſhip, as it em- 
O ploys both the mind and the heart of 
man, and that with the important doctrines 
of religion, 1s a matter entirely peculiar to 
Chriſtianity. Every religion had its rites, 
its ſolemnities, and its feſtivals ; all of them 
aſſembled their confeſſors at ſtated times, 
and on certain occaſions, in their temples, 
and at the altars of their Gods; all of them 
ſpread fear and terror, more or leſs, about 
them; al ci them employed and dazzled 
the ſenſes of their worſhipers with more 
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or leſs ornament and pomp. But in none 
of them was ſound and wholeſome nouriſh- 

ment adminiſtered to the mind and heart 
of thinking and ſentimental men; none 
provided for their illumination and inſtruc- 
tion, for their moral improvement, for 
their comfort and repoſe. No where was 
man made acquainted with his end and 
origin, informed of his duties, and guided 
in his conduct; no where taught the ra- 
tional worſhip and adoration of God; no 
where incited ta virtue and directed to hap- 
pineſs. All this is the peculiar boaſt of 
the religian of Jeſus. And what a great 
diſtincton and ſuperiority does it give it! 
V ho can eſtimate all the good that bas ac- 
crued from it, and ſtill accrues? —I am 
pot to be informed that public and con- 
gregational worſhip, even where it 15 the 
leaſt perverted from its proper object, is 
not always productive of what it might 
effect. It is adminiſtered by men; and 
who knows not how frequently the beſt 
| an. 
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and moſt excellent inſtitutions of creatures, 
ſo liable to fall into error, may be miſap- 
plied ? and as it is diſpenſed by men, fo 


is it likewiſe attended and uſed by men ; 


and how eafily do we loſe fight of the true 
end of things, and make them adminiſter 
to our indolence or our paſſions ! But is it 
allowable to deny any thing its value, be- 
cauſe of eventual abuſe ? No; public and 
ſocial worſhip is undoubtedly of very great 
value, be it as frequently and ſhamefully 
abuſed as it may, It 1s, and will ever re- 
main an excellent means of inſtruction, 
improvement, and comfort, of awakening 
and exerciſing devotion and piety, of ſerv- 
ing the cauſe of humanity, and of pro- 
moting univerſal brotherly love, 


How much cauſe have we to prize our 
national, eſtabliſhed, congregational wor— 
ſhip! how much to frequent it with in- 
ward ſatisfaction and delight! Of this [ 
heartily hope to convince you in my pre- 
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ſent diſcourſe. To this end, let me exa- 
mine with you, 


The value of cangregational and public 
worſhip. 


But, in this reſearch, we muſt proceed 
with extreme caution and impartiality, as 
we are ſo liable to be miſled by ſuperſti- 
tion and prejudice. Let us, therefore, at 
the ſame time ſee, as well, 


Wherein 'the value of worſhip cannot 
conſiſt, as likewiſe 


Wherein it actually does conſiſt ; or, as 
well what it cannot be and cannot perform, 
as what it really is and does afford. 


Congregational and public worſhip, as 
well as all worſhip in general, has no value 
whatever as an ultimate end, but only as 
a means to ſome higher purpoſe. As eat- 

5 ing 
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mg and drinking, bodily motion and ex- 
erciſe, are not ends, but means of preſerv- 
ing our terreſtrial life, of eftabliſhimng our 
health, and of improving our faculties : 
ſo likewiſe inſtruction and reflection, all 
worſhip and exerciſes of piety, are no more 
than means of nouriſhing our ſpirit, of in- 
ſpiting us with defire and ability to good- 
neſs, and thereby of promoting our perfec- 
tion and happineſs. The fame holds good 
of private worſhip, and of all that we ob- 
ſerve and practiſe in divine ſervice. We 
there worſhip God, not for the fake of 
worſhiping him ; for he wants not our ho- 
mage and our ſervice; but we worſhip 
him, from the deep and lively ſenſe we 
have of his greatneſs and perfection, and 
our dependance upon him, to invigorate 
every pious ſentiment, to vanquiſh every 
turbulent paſſion, to diſmiſs every corrod- 
ing care, and to increaſe our readineſs and 
aptitude to do what is juſt and good, what 
is generous and great. We there pray, not 
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for the ſake of praying; for God knows 
what we want, and does continually what 
is beſt; but we pray, for the ſake of ele- 
vating our ſpirit, of purifying and com- 
poſing our heart, and of rendering ourſelves 
fitter for the mercy of God, and more ſuſ- 
ceptible of the influence of his ſpirit. We 
allow ourſelves to be inſtructed there in our 
duties, in the defign of our exiſtence, and 
in the will of the Moſt High, not for the 
ſake of being inſtructed therein ; but that 
we may the better diſcharge our duties, 
more certainly anſwer the end of our 
being, and more faithfully comply with the 
will of our Lord. We there refle& upon 
the doctrines of religion and chriſtianity, 
not for the ſake of reflecting on them, but 
to experience their force to our tranquillity 
and amendment by theſe reflections. We 
there renew our moſt ſacred reſolves, and 
our moſt ſolemn vows, not ſo much for 
the ſake of renewing them, as to imprint 
them the deeper 1n our hearts, and to re- 

| duce 
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duce them to practice with more fervour 
and zeal. We there make a public pro- 
feſſion of our belief of the doctrines and 
promiſes of Jeſus, not for the ſake of mak - 
ing this profeſſion, but thereby to confirm 
ourſelves in that faith, to ſtrengthen our 
copfidence in thoſe promiſes, that we may 
live more conformably to them both. And 
thus are all the parts of worſhip, not ends 
but means. We uſe them, not on our 
account, but for the good effects and con- 
ſequences they may and ought to have, 
In theſe, and not in thoſe, conſiſts all the 
value of worſhip. 


It poſſeſſes this value only in fo far as 
it is rational, ſo far as it is founded on 
truth, on juſt conceptions of God and his 
will, and our connection with him, and on 
ſuch diſpoſitions as are conſonant to theſe 
conceptions; only in fo far as it employs tke 
underſtanding andthe heart of the worſhiper 
in a manner worthy of his nature, and 
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the ends of his creation. The worſhip of 
the Chriſtian muſt be rational, his adora- 
ton of God muſt be in ſpirit and in truth. 
A worſhip which only occupies and amuſes 
the ſenſes, which either dazzles or beguiles 
by art and ornament, by pomp and found, 
which confiſts in empty ceremonies and 
rites, affords nothing for the mind to think 
on, and communicates no true, no ge- 
nerous, no noble feelings to the heart; 
ſuch a worſhip can poſſeſs no higher value 
than other theatrical exhibitions, which at- 
tract the eyes of the multitude, and fur- 
niſh them with entertainment or diftrac- 
tion. Still leſs real value does a ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip poſſeſs, which gives us low 
and falſe conceptions of the Deity ; which 
degrades its votaries by ſervile fears and 
ſlaviſh terror; conceals the Father of men 
from their fight, and ſubſtitutes in his 
place an auſtere and implacable deſpot, an 
inexorable judge; at the ſame time flatter- 
ing their paſſions, emancipating them from 

indifſ- 
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indiſpenſable duties, preſenting them with 
the palliatives of falſe repoſe, and attribut- 
.ing force and efficacy to mere outward ac- 
tions, to bodily obſervances, which they 
have not, and cannot have. It is written, 
* In vain do they worſhip me, teaching for 
doctrines the c ommandments of men.” 


As little advantage, thirdly, can we de- 
rive from our worſhip, if we have not re- 
gard to the diſpoſition of mind in which 
we frequent it, the views we have therein, 
and the uſe to which we apply it. It is 
not our attendance on its offices, but the 
ſolid purport of this attendance, that ren- 
ders it agreeable to God, and a ſource of 
benefit to ourſelves. Acts of devotion do 
not operate upon us like the incantations 
of magic, without our participation or 
concurrence ; they improve us neither 
againſt our will, nor without our conſent. 
They are performed in the preſence of 
God, the ſearcher of hearts; and he is not 

ro 
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to be impoſed on by outward appearance, 
like men. No; only the conſciouſneſs and 
conſideration, the carneſtneſs and reflection, 
with which we perform our devotions ; only 
reverence, love, ſatisfaction, and confidence, 
the deſire to pleaſe and to reſemble God; 
only pofitive purpoſes of becoming wiſer 
and bettcr; only theſe can confer any real 
value on our acts of deyotion. 


Hence therefore it follows, that our 
worſhip can neither repair our former 
tranigreſhons, nor ſupply the place of a 
virtuous and pious life, nor procure us 
particular bleffings and teſtimonies of fa- 
vour from God, without regard to its con- 
ſequences and effects. He that expects 
theſe from his acts of worſhip, aſeribes to 
it a power which it does not poſſeſs; he 
therefore forms ſuperſtitious notions both 
of its deſtination and its value, To ſuch 
an one we may addreſs the apoſtrophe of 


God in one of the prophets. © To what 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe is the multitude of your facrifices 
unto me? to what purpoſe is the hypo- 
critical reverence you ſhew me? Your 
worſhip is diſagrecable to me, I am weary to 
bear it. And when ye ſpread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you : 
yea, when ye make many prayers, I will 
not hear; your hands are full of blood; 
your hearts and your lives are contami- 
nated with vice.” No, neither praving, 
nor finging, nor communicating, nor keep- 
ing feſtivals, only actual amendment, only 
reſtoration of property unjaſtly obtained, 
only earneſt endeavours to renounce every 
kind of depravity, and to embrace every 
opportunity of doing good ; only this can 
efface our fins, and remove their perni- 
cious effects from ourſelves and from 
others. Only redoubled induftry in virtue 
an| piety can adequately compenſate for 
tie negligence we have hitherto ſhewn. 
Oaly innocency of heart and probity af 
life, only uprightne's and integrity, 

make 
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make us fit for the favour of God, and ren- 
der us partakers of his diſtinguiſhed bleſ- 
ſings. 


Take heed then of expecting from wor- 
ſhip in general, and from publte and congre- 
gational worſhip in particular, more than 
it is able to perform, and of thus afcribing 
to it a value which it does not poſſeſs. 
Learn rather its true, its peculiar worth, 
and ſtrive ever more fully to enjoy what 
it is able effectually to procure you. 
Wherein then conſiſts this worth ? what 
are the benefits it procures us? Inſtrue- 
tion, amendment, ſerenity, and comfort, 
the incitement, and the exerciſe of devo- 
tion, the improvement of humanity, and 
the furtherance of univerſal brotherly love: 
this is what we may reaſonably expect 
from public and ſocial worſhip. And what 
a great and ine ſtimable value does this 
conter upon it! 


Inſtruction, 
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Inſtruction, and that on the moſt im- 
portant matters, matters of the higheſt 
concern to all mankind. We are inſtructed 
in the knowledge of God, of his will, of 
our own deſtination, of our duties, and of 
the way to happineſs. We are inſtructed 
in what God is in regard to us, and what 
we are in reſpect to him, in what we at 
preſent are, and what we ſhall hereafter 
be. We are inſtructed in all that can cap- 
tivate the curiofity of man, and molt agree» 
ably employ both his underſtanding and 
his heart. Let theſe inſtructions be as de- 
fective as they may; let them be never 
ſo much mingled with error; yet how 
much is the knowledge of truth and the 
conviction of truth, conſidered at large, 
promoted thereby! How much light is 
diffuled amongſt all claſſes and conditions 
of men! what  incitement to reflection, 
what diverſiſicd exerciſe does it occaſion ta 


the menial powers ! One perſon is reminded - 


of what hie already knew and believed, and 
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will thereby be confirmed in his knowledge 
and faith; another will clearly perceive 
what was totally concealed from him be- 
fore, or only floated about in the gloomy 
receſſes of his mind; a third will be ren- 
dered attentive to ſome doctrine of im- 
portance, feel the full weight of its truth, 
and be led to think it over again ; a fourth 

views ſome truth he had already diſcovered 
in a clearer light on a different fide, in 
other and more various connections, and 
thus acquires a plainer and completer 
knowledge of it; another combines it with 
his habitual way of thinking, learns to ap- 
ply it more pointedly to himſelf, and thus 
turn it to the beſt account. One is freed 
from a doubt, and another from an error. 
A careleſs and inattentive perſon is brougl.t 
to re flect, and indifference is quickened 
into concern. At leaft ſome fort of im- 
preſſion muſt be made of God, of religion, 
of duty, and virtue, of our future expec-— 
tations, and the ultimate end of man. And 
how 
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how is it poſſible for impreſſions fo fre- 
quently retouched and repaired to be to- 
tally obliterated and effaced? Certainly 
no truth, no ſound and wholeſome doctrine 
delivered with energy can be delivered ab- 
ſolutely in vain, They are grains of wheat 
ſtrewn by the ſervants of the Lord of the 
church under his own inſpection, which 
will ſpring up, ſome ſouner, and others 
later, and produge truit, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the richneſs of the foil into 
which they are caſt; and at the day of 
the harveſt it will be ſeen how well. 
tyunded were the hopes of the ſower, and 
how prolific the ſeed he ſowed. 


Encouragement and incitement to duty 
and virtue is another advantage we may 
expect from our attendance on divine wor- 
ſhip, and which undoubtedly gives it a 
great value. In how many various ways 
are we there incited and encouraged to 
duty and virtue! The commands, the pro- 

Vol. III. C miles 
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miſes, and the menaces of God; the be- 
nefits and example of Jeſus ; the fitneſs and 
reaſonableneſs of duty; the beauty, the 
amiableneſs, the neceſlity- of virtue; the 
infamy and pernicious effects of vice; the 
dignity of man, and the dignity of the 
chriſtian ; joyful and terrifying views of 
the preſent and the future lite ; the inward 
ſentiment of what is right and good; our 
own experiences and thoſe of others; ſelf- 
love; deſire of applauſe, philanthropy, 
hope and fear ; lite and death , miſery and 
happineſs ; what motives to duty and vir- 
tue are hence to be raiſed and enforced ! 
what arguments to lead and impel the hu- 
man ſoul! what powers for moving the 
human heart! The very paſſions are here 
preſſed into the ſervice of virtue and truth; 
and what prejudice againſt practical chriſ- 
rianity is here left unconquered ? what pre- 
tences of ſloth are not here ſubdued ? what 
calumnies and evaſions are here left unan- 
ſwered? And if when the poſſibility and 

| caſineſs 
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eaſineſs of the matter is ſhewn, the way and 
manner in which a man is to begin it 
Hointed out, and the means furniſhed him 
to that end; muſt not all this produce 
good? muſt it not be productive of much 
good? muſt it not be highly advantageous 
to the performance of duty, and the prac- 
tice of virtue ? muſt it not occafion thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands of good ſentiments 
and actions amongſt mankind ? 


Indeed, experience allows us as little to 
doubt of it as the nature of the caſe itſelf. 
No, all do nor depart unimproved from 
theſe ſchools of wiſdom and virtue. Many 
have to thank them for inducement aad 
excitation to amendment, many for their 
return to the way of duty, many for pre- 
cautions againſt fin, for taſte and inclina- 
tion to goodneſs. How often does a truth, 
important to the religion or the morals of 
a man, dart like a pure ray of light into 
his darkened foul, pierce into the inmoſt 
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receſſes of it, and ſtrike him with hope or 
fear, with trouble or with joy; diſcover to 
him the principles of his actions, and the 
real frame of his life; beget in him the 
nobleſt wiſhes and the beſt deſigns; ac- 
company him to his habitation, attend him 
in all his affairs, purſue him in all the com- 
panies he frequents, and Jet him have no 
reſt till he ſurrender himſelf to its influ- 
ence, and fully experience its improving 
and bleſſing power! How many a wicked 
purpoſe is rendered abortive, as he, who 
conceived and cheriſhed it in his breaſt, 
hears ſome certain doctrine or precept of 
religion, particularly ſuited to him, de- 
livered with ſentiment and force, and di- 
rected by the kindneſs of Providence, is 
ſtruck and alarmed at it, brought to re- 
flection, and moved to an alteration of 
mind! how many a good and chriſtian 
deed, how many a reconciliation with op- 
ponents and toes, how many a reſolution 
to lead a new life, how many an advance- 


ment 
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ment in virtue, how many acts of libe- 
rality have been occaſioned by paſtoral diſ- 
courics and attendance on worſhip | how 
many fallies of violent and brutal paſſions 
been prevented And even it theſe effects 
fall out but rarely, it it be only now and 
then that a wicked perſon is induced to 
forſake the error of his ways; yet who can 
deny his having been ſtrengthened by theſe 
means in good purpuſes? who can deny 
that he has been rouſed to zeal and perſe- 
verance in goodnels, that he has been made 
happy in the ſeatiment of his good chriſ- 
tian diſpoſitions, in the comforts of his 
conſcience, in the aſſurance of divine ap- 
probation and favour, has had a foretaſte 
of the bleſſed reward of his fidelity, and 
thence acquired freſh courage and reſolu- 
tion which take poſſeſſion of him, animate 
him to complete the courſe he has com— 
menced, to hold out with confidence, and 
to allow nothing to deprive him of the 
prize appointed for him that overcomes ? 

C5 Yes, 
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Yes, it is indiſputable, that public and ſo- 
cial worſhip throws the molt ſalutary im- 
pediments in the way of wickedneſs and 
vice, and prevents a thouſand diſorders in 
human ſociety ; it is not to be denied, that 
it animates the true chriſtian to more ſtre- 
nuous efforts in goodneſs and virtue, and 
keeps him from becoming weary and diſ- 
heartened in integrity and beneficence. 
And what great advantages are theſe ! 


How much tranquillity and comfort does it 
likewiſe diffuſe over the hearts of men! how 
many anxious cares, how many conſuming 
vexations, does it moderate or remove! how 
differently do they there learn to judge of 
the world, and their own concerns! Their 
ideas of what are uſually termed ſucceſs 
and misfortune are totally changed. With 
how much more patience and compoſure 
do they learn to bear afflictions ! how much 
more confidently to truſt in God in the 

midſt 
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midſt of want and miſery ! how much more 
undiſmayed do they meet danger and 
death, when all theſe things appear to 
them in the light of Religion and Chriſti- 
anity, when they have learnt to confider 
them in their dependency on the will of the 
all-wiſe and all-gracious Ruler of the world, 
and in their connection with human per- 
fection and happineſs! And when forgive- 
neſs of fins 1s there announced to the con- 
_ trite and returning finner, the promiſes of 
aſſiſtance and ſupport held out to the fee- 
ble, a better and an eternal life diſplayed 
before the wretched, a reward beyond the 
grave aſſured to the oppreſſed and innocent 
ſufferer, what a healing balm, what re- 
freſument and reſtoration, muſt this ſhed 


into the ſoul of them that thirſt and pant 
after comfort | 
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1 here addreſs my ſelf to your own expe- 
rience, ye who in fincerity of heart and 
good defigns frequent the public worſhip ,, | 
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Say, my chriſtian brothers and ſiſters, have 
ye not often come into the aſſembly of the 
worthipers of God, with heavy hearts and 
troubled minds? has not often a ſecret 
pain, a ſorrow of foul, attended you thither ? 
have ye not fighed tor comtort and repole ? 
and have ye not there often found this com- 
fort and repoſe ? did not the burden that 
oppreſſed you, there fall off from your 
heart ? has not a cheartul beam proceeded 
thence, that has inlightened your gloomy 
path, and ſhewa you an iſſue from the la. 
byrinth in which you were perplexed ? 
have ye not often returned home, com- 
forted, ſtrengthened, and revived ?—and 
what well-diſpoſed chriſtian has not there 
rejoiced in the parental love of God, in 
the fraternal affection of Jeſus, in his af- 
finity with God and Jeſus, in his deſtina - 
tion for a bleſſed immortality, and his ap- 
proximation to the inark of his high call- 
ing ; and, in the enjoyment of theſe de- 
lights, has he not learnt to cndure, to de- 

ſpiſe, 
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ſpiſe, or to forget all the hardſhips, all 
the ſufferings, all the evils of the preſent 
life? Oh, who can recount all the comfort 
and ſerenity of ſpirit that have derived to 
men from chriſtian worſhip, all the tears 
of ſorrow and pain which there have ceaſed 
to flow, all the chearful and bleſſed ſenſa- 
tions which have there been taught to riſe ! 
What a diminution of human miſery, what 
an augmentation of human happineſs is 
apparent on all hands, in cottages, and 
palaces, among all claſſes and conditions 
of men! and what an ineſtimable value 
muſt this confer on pubic worſhip in our 


fight ! 


Public and ſocial worſhip acquires like- 
wile, fourthly, a new value, as it kindles 
and enflames our devotion, and gives more 
life and dignity to our peculiar method of 
worthip. What is not the folemn and pub- 
lic worſhip capable of producing, and how 
much docs it often actually produce! how 


often 
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often does it inſpire even the volatile and 
giddy with ſeriouſneſs, the ſcoffer with re- 
verence, and the inſenfible and careleſs 
with ſentiment and refleftion ! how readily 
does it communicate ſenſations ! how prin- 
cipally the ſenſations of piety and devotion ! 
Like an electrical ſhock, it frequently ſeizes 
upon men of the moſt different minds and 
opinions, and gives them a ſentiment of 
ſpiritual life. And, if I attend a worſhip 
where prayer, pſalmody, the diſcourſe of 
the miniſter, all combine to impreſs me with 
pious fentiments and reflections ; where a 
profound filence, general and continued at- 
rention prevails around me, draws off my 
mind by degrees from all outward things, 
and fixes my whole ſpirit on itſelf and 
God; when I there perceive my friends 
and acquaintance, or even unknown per- 
ſons, of each age, each ſex, and each con 
dition, impreſſed with devout emotions; 
when I join there a great aſſembly, a whole 
congregation, humbly proſtrate beſore the 

Being 
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Being who dwells in heaven, and who fills 
with his majeſty both heaven and earth, 
imploring him for grace and mercy with 
one conſent; Where | ſce them, under a 
lively ſenſe of their weakneſs and their ma- 
nifold ſpiritual wants, open their hearts and 
minds to the influence of chriſtianity and 
religion, and with eagerneſs of ſoul imbibe 
conſolation and tepoſe, and power to good- 
neſs; when I hear them celebrate the 
praiſes of the All-bountiful and All-wiſe for 
their exiſtenc2 and his goodneſs to them, 
rejoice in their connection with him, and 
renew their vows of fidelity and obeCience ; 
what an impreſſion muſt it make upon me! 
how forcibly mu I then feel my own im- 
becillity, my entire dependance on that ſo- 
vereign ſpirit! how intimately feel his pre- 
ſence ! how feel myſelf penetrated with 
reverence, with love towards him, with 
ſubmiſhon to his will, with confidence in 
him, with joy at all the inſtances of his 
mercy ! how important muſt religion ap- 

pear 
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pear to me! how light and chearful muft 
I there find myſelf, humbling myſelf in 
the duſt, with all my brethren and fiſters, 
high and low, rich and poor, in the pre- 
ſence of our common Creator and Father, 
adoring his infinite greatneſs, and drawing 
life and haypineſs from his ſufficiency ! 
and muſt not this quickening, this inflam- 
ing of piety, though it ſhould not be al- 
ways excited thus much, nay though it 
were always in a degree far inferior to this, 
muſt it not give a great value to public 
and focial worſhip ? 


What a valve, in ſhort, muſt it receive 
likewiſe from this : that the ſentiment of 
the natural equality of mankind, and their 
affinity to each other, is maintaived and in- 
vigorated thereby, that they are brought 
into ſo cloſe a connection and fo intimate 
a union together by this means! Every 
thing that is here tranſacted and taught 


reminds us of our common origin, of our 
com- 
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common wants and weakneſſes, and our com- 
mon deſtination. Every thing that paſles 
here muſt humble the pride of the great, and 
inſpire courage and confidence into them 
of low degree; every thing muſt promote 
the intereſts of humanity and love. And 
what binds men more together than the 
famenels of faith, and hope, and religious 
worſhip? Now we all appear as fecble 
dependent creatures, as creatures that are 
in want of inſtruction, of ability, of ſup- 
port, and aſſiſtance, who cannot ſubſiſt of 
themſelves; all as frail and finful men, 
who ſeek for mercy and compaiſion, Here 
we all humble ourſelves betore Him who 
only is wiſe, only mighty, only great, and 
to whom all men, all nations, and all 
worlds, are as nothing. Here we all ex: 
of the ſame bread, drink of the fame cup, 
and, as the children of one father, all en- 
joy at one table the repaſt of chriſtian. 
love. Here the diſtinction of rank and 
dignity falls totally away, or meets with 

no 
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no peculiar regard. We are here, and fee! 
ourſelves not as powerful or weak, not as 
ſuperior or inferior, but as men, as chriſ- 
tians; are all ſubjects, all children of God, 
all the redeemed and bleſſed of Jeſus ; the 
prince is as the vaſſal, the rich as the poor, 
the learned as the ignorant. The prince 
now hears himſelf thus addreſſed: Thou 
art like a God upon the earth, but thou wilt 
die like any child of man. Abuſe not thy 
power, ſor thou haſt a maſter, a judge, 
in heaven, with whom there is no reſpect 
perſons.” And the pooreſt, the loweſt of 
the people, is thus at the ſame time admo- 
niſhed : ** Even thou art formed after the 
image of thy God, thee too hath Jeſus re- 
deemed, and thou art immortal ; thee like- 
wiſe an eternal life awaits ; forget not thy 
dignity, and by a generous and independent 
conduct ſhew thyſelf worthy of thy origin 
and thy deſtination.” And a divine ſervice, 
which may contribute, and actually does 
contribute ſo much to our inſtruction, to 

our 
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our improvement, to our repoſe, to the 
exciting and inflaming of our devotion, to 
the advancement of humanity and bro- 


therly love, muſt ſurely poſſeſs a great, an 
meſtimable value. 


Yes, ever ſhall be ſacred, ever bleſſed 
ſhall ye be of me, ye places conſecrated to 
the worſhip of God, ye ſolemn aſſemblies of 
his pious adorers upon earth! With the 


profoundeſt reverence, with a thankful and 


chearful heart will I eater your gates, and 
celebrate in the midſt of you the worthieſt, 
the nobleſt ſolemnities that can be per- 
formed by mankind on earth, Here will 
I wholly ſurrender myſclf to the ſentiment 
of what God is, and of what he is to me; 
and while I fulfill the duties of a worſhiper 
and a child of God, will at the ſame time 
enjoy the bleſſedneſs of being ſo. Here 
will I enter into the cloſeſt bands of affec- 
tion with all who know and love God, 
and Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent, and 


enjoy 
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enjoy my own felicity and theirs. Here 
will I ſeek nouriſhment for my mind and 
my heart, deeply imprint every leſſon of 
truth, every word of exhortation, of com- 
fort and peace, that ſhall be delivered to 
me, and thence return to my buſineſs in 
the world with invigorated powers, more 
Jjoyfully diſcharge every duty of life, and 
bear every burden of it with more ſubmiſ- 
five refignation. Here will I rake on my 
pilgrimage, the comforts that refreſh and 
reſtore my ſoul; I will confider my way, 
repreſent to myſelf the prize for which 1 
ſtrive, and then with new courage purſue 
my courſe, Here will I enjoy in foretaſte the 
bleſſedneſs of that better world, where I ſhall 
be ſurrounded by a purer emanation of day, 
where my faith ſhall be changed into fight, 
where I ſhall celebrate his praiſes who 
liveth for ever and ever, with the juſt made 
perfect, with ſpirits of a ſuperior order. 


7 Theſe 
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Theſe muſt be the ſentiments with 
which you are imprefled by the confidera- 
tion of the great importance of ſocial and 
public worſhip ; theſe the diſpoſitions and 
views in which you muſt frequent them; 
this the generous fruit you will gather 
from it. So will it conſtantly become 
more eſtimable, more delightful to you, 
never be irkſome or unpleafant, and wall 
procure you never-ending felicity and bliſs, 
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And immediately the ſpirit driveth him into the ; 
wilderneſs. Mark i. 12. | 1 
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NONVERSE with mankind, and con- 
verſe with oneſelf; the gaieties of 
ſocial, and the ſeriouſneſs of ſolitary life; 


diffuſive, beneficent activity among many, 


and the application of one's whole attention 
on oneſelf ; vivacity in buſineſs and viva- 
city in reflection; noiſe and filence ; diſfi- 
pation and recollection; are always to be 
interchangeably followed, if we would at- 
tain the true end of our being, diſcharge 
all our duties, and arrive at a certain de- 


gree of wiſdom and virtue. If we confine 
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our exiſtence to either fort excluſively of 
the other, we ſhall neglect cither our own 
moſt important concerns, or the concerns 
of our brethren, In the uninterrupted 
buſtle of bufineſs and diſſipation, we may 
eaſily forget ourſelves; and by too ſevere 
a purſuit of ſolitary filence, we may as 
eaſily become indifferent and inſenſible to 
others. Bur, if we combine them both 
together, we ſhall live as much for others 
as for ourſelves, promote our own felicity 
no leſs than that of other men, with all our 
powers, and {ſhall neither be ſeduced to 
folly by levity and habitual diſtraction, 
nor to miſanthropy by the gloomy and 
querulous auſterity of the recluſe. Two 
ſide-ways, Sirs, by which too many have 
miſſed of the proper end of their being, 
and till miſtake it, with only this dit- 
ference, that now the one and then the 
other has been more thronged and fre- 
quented. At preſent, at leaſt in our re- 
gions of the world, thoſe times are paſt, 

5 when 
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when the ſolitary life, devoted to medita- 
tion, was ſo highly eſteemed, and a total 
ſecluſion from the world was thought the 
ſole means of acceſs to heaven. Now the 
oppoſite path is more univerſally trod : 
company is all things; and filence and re- 
tirement are fallen, with the majority, into 
evil report. But whether they merit this 
report? whether, under proper limita- 
tions, they ſtill are not worthy of the uſe 
and eſteem of the ſage and the chriſtian ? 
whether we have not cauſe, in this article 
likewiſe, to imitate our Saviour Jeſus, and 
like him to be led of the ſpirit, to be led 
by the ſentiment of our ſpiritual wants, 


into the wilderneſs, or into retirement? 


This is what we ſhall now endeavour to 
diſcuſs. 


By the ſolitude I would recommend, I 
mean not a life paſſed in ſecluſion from all 
commerce with the world, and all inter- 
courſe with mankind, not the life of the 

Dy cœnobite, 
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cœnobite, nor that of the hermit. Such a 
life is plainly in oppoſition to the deſtina- 
tion and felicity of man, and is moſtly 
adapted to the feeble, ſuch as are borne 
down by the burden of misfortunes, and 
rendered unfit for the buſineſs and joys of 
ſocial life by habitual miſery. And he 
who thinks to ſerve God by ſuch a life, or 
to promote the ſalvation of his ſoul, neither 
knows God, nor underſtands what the term 
of ſaving his ſoul implies, and cannot be 
acquitted of the charge of ſuperſtition. No, 
to ſerve God is, from love and obedience 
to him, to ſerve his creatures of the hu- 
man race, and to fulfill all the duties of life; 
and the ſaving of his ſoul conſiſts in the 
application of all his faculcies and powers 
to do the will of his Creator; and by the 
beſt and moſt uſeful means to effect as 
much good with them as he always 1s able, 


No; the ſolitude I mean 1s every place, 
every retreat, where a man, for a longer 
or 
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or a ſhorter time, is alone and apart from 
the company of other men, that he may 
be free to make reflections on himſelf, and 
his important concerns, whether it be a 
ſmall room in his own houſe, or in the 
ſpacious and open plains in the blaze of 
the mid-day ſun, or by the light of the 
moon's nulder beam. Neither darkneſs 
nor confinement, but filence and freedom 
from ſuch matters, and abſence of ſuck 
perſons, as may interrupt or diſturb our 
thoughts, is the effence of folitude. The 
more ample however the ſphere of our 
fight and ſentiment; the farther our eyes 
can reach ; the freer our breaſt may re- 
ſpire ; the more our heart has liberty to 
contain, and the more unimpeded it is al- 
lowed to expand ; ſo much more produc- 
tive is ſolitude in great, and generous, and 
pious reflections and teclings; fo much 
the more likely is it to be and to procure 
us what it is ordained to be and to procure, 
Even the. preſence of a 1:ke-diſpoſed ſpirit 


* 
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with ours, of a heart purſuing and loving 
ſuch objects as our own, is frequently, not 
only no hindrance, but rather an advantage 
to it. To ſuch a ſolitude we aſcribe great 
worth, and benefit of various kinds. 


In ſolitude our thoughts are more undiſ- 
turbed and free, and thought is the great 
prerogative of man, the foundation of his 
perfection, and the ground of his felicity. 
In ſociety, and in the midſt of our affairs, 
it frequently happens, that, in this reſpect, 
we are more paſſive than active. We mult 
take the impteſſion of outward things, as 
they fall upon us; our repreſentations will 
be exactly modelled on what ſurrounds us, 
on whatever we ſce aud hear, on what we 
have to do. They commonly glide away 
from before us as quickly as they appear ; 
one pretics upon the other; their impetu— 
ofity carries us with them. But ſeldom 
can we chute from among them; but 
ſeldom can we {top ſuch as are agreeable 

and 
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and important; and ſeldom can we diſmiſs 
ſuch as promiſe us neither profit nor plea- 
ſure; but ſeldom can we diſtinguiſh be- 
tween truth and falſchood, between reality 


and appearance. We collect too many 


materials for thought, to be able to give 
them our mental application 1n all its force. 


When we enter into retirement; when 
we paſs into ſolitude; we are then, in re- 
gard of thought, more active than paſſive. 
We act more from ourſelves, and by our 
own proper force, than allow other things 
to act upon us. Our attention is leſs in- 
terrupted, 15 more conſiſtent and ſtrong. 
We may ſelect from among the objects of 
our reflection ; and tarry as long as we will 
with thoſe that, in preſent circumſtances, arc 


moſt profitable and pleaſant ; conſider them 


on more ſides than one, in more than one 
connection; compare them with our farther 
inſights, with our other thoughts; appl. 
them with greater compoſure to ourſelves; 

imprint 
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imprint them deeper in our memory and 
our heart; and entertain them ſo long and 
in ſuch various ways, till they diffuſe a 
pure light upon our minds, and a genial 
warmth into our hearts, and are thus be- 
come ſo ſtriking, that they cannot be for- 
gotten. So may we, by filent, ſolitary re- 
flection, extend or rectify ſome religious 
idea, or unravel ſome difficulties which 
perplexed our ſpirit on the theatre of the 
world, or quiet our troubles and cares by 
a clearzr conception of their cauſes, and 
the beſt means of appealing them, or collect 
new forces tor the performance of duty, and 
for proceeding on the way of perfection, or 
even, by more attentively confidering our 
worldly affairs and concerns, learn more 
wiſdom and prudence for carrying them 
on. At all events, we exerciſe. and 
ftreng*hen our mental powers; many ob- 
icurities that render our path hard to pur- 
ſue, diſperſe and retire; and we return, 
with more cheartulneſs and content, to 


buſy 
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buſy or ſocial life. The ſphere of our fight 
becomes enlarged by reflection ; we have 
learnt to ſurvey more objects, and to con- 
nect them together; we carry with us a 
clearer fight, a juſter judgement, and 
firmer principles, into the world wherein 
we live and act; and are then likewiſe able 
ſo much the longer to faſten our attention 
from various diſtractions, and to think and 
determine more rightly, in proportion as 
we have kept our thinking principles in 
exerciſe during the hours of retirement. 


In the filence of ſolitude, we have, ſe- 
condly, an inward conſciouſneſs of our- 
ſelves, of our exiſtence, our faculties, and 
our proper dignity. How often and how 
eaſily do we forget ourſelves in the tu- 
mult of affairs, in the turbulence of 
company, in the vortex of a buly life! 
How apt are we there to exiſt more in 
others than i1 ourſclves, to eſteem far 
more the judgements and approbation of 
2 others, 
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others, than the judgement and approba- 
tion of our own hearts, take far more 
pains to gratify others than to ſatisfyour- 
ſelves, rejoice much more in being thought 
wiſe and good, rich and great, by others, 
than in the intimate conviction that we in- 
trinfically are ſo! But, the more a man 
lives in public, the leſs does he live and 
exiſt to himſelf: the leſs frequently and lets 
perfectly does he enjoy his own life; the 
more does it flide away like a dream; and 
the more eaſily will he be deceived by 
every error and appearance that offers. 


But, in ſolitude, Sirs, our ſpirit, as it 
were, returns home ; there ſhe collects her 
ſcattered forces, and unites them all in the 
contexture of her being. There we wake, 
as it were, from a dream; there we ſecern 
ourſelves from all that is not with us. 
There we ſeparate our very thoughts from 
that which thinketh in us, there we acutely 
feel, that we are, that we live, that we think, 

that 
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that we are rational, free, ſelf- acting crea- 
utres, capable ot great things, and that we 
arc immortal. And what a bleſſed ſentiment 
is this! It is the joytul ſentiment of one 
awakened out of ſlecp, whoſe ſenſes had been 
faſt locked up, who had loſt all conſciouſ- 
neſs and voluntary movement, and now opens 
his eyes to the clear light of day, is ſenſible 
to his internal faculties, exerts them freely 
and with perſpicuous conſciouſneſs, and, 
penetrated with thefe delicious ſenſations, 
ptaiſes his great preſerver, that he {all 
exiſts and lives, and can in ſpirit exalt 
himſelf to him 


How much nobler, how much more 
bleſſed is this ſentiment of what we are and 
are capable of, than the impoſing ſurvey 
of our face in a mirror, our gaudy apparel, 
our outward circumitances, our riches, 
our borrowed beauties and prerogatives, 
which fo frequently tranſports us away from 
ourſelves, and allows us not to GvGiicern 

What 
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what actually belongs to our proper being, 
what gives us our true worth and dignity, 
from among the multitude of things to 
which we talfely attribute them! And 
when, in the ſolemn hour of ſolitude, the 
ſentiment of ſelf is quick within us; when 
the dazzling glare of what are foreign to us, 
what are for but a ſhort period connected 
with us, vaniſhes from before our eyes; 
when our ſpirit, as 1t were, deſcends into 
the deepeſt receſſes of its exiſtence 3 what 
capacities, what powers, what aptitude to 
higher perfection and happineſs, does it 


not diſcover in itſelf! with what a lively 


ſentiment is it then convinced, that its pre- 
ſent ſtate is not the compleateſt mode of its 
exiſtence, not the ultimate end of its be- 
ing; that is not, here, ard cannot be, all 
that it might be, and may become; that a 
faculty da ells within it, conſtantly em- 
bracing more, and conſtantly aiming at 
remot.r things, which is ever ſtruggling 


to burſt its narrow limits, and to produce, 


in 
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in other circumſtances, in other connec- 
tions with the viſible and with the ſpiritual 
world, totally different effects, and to pro- 
cure for itſelf the enjoyment of quite other 
ſatisfaCtions and fruitions! And what a glo- 
rious preſentiment is this! what views it 
opens of everlaſting being, and of everlaſt- 
ing progreſs! Yes, then does a man truly 
rejoice in his exiſtence and his life; rejoice 
in them far more than in all the externals 
his property confiſts in; feels his entire 
worth, his inherent dignity, feels what 
he may undertake and perform; and 
feels himſelſ ſufficiently ſtrong to ſuſtain 
every duty of life, to endure its afflictions 
and hardſhips, to bear every privation of 
outward things, and to quit this life itſelf, 
the firſt ſtep of his exiſtence, without re- 
luctance, and preſs forward, with reſolu- 
tion and ardour, into the ſuperior life. 


In the filence of ſolitude, we not only 
acquire and maintain an inward conſciouſ- 
Vor., III. F. neſs 
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neſs of ourſelves in general, but we learn 
likewile, thirdly, to know ourlelves, and 
particularly our tailings and infirmities, far 


better than in the tumult of ſociety. By 


what a number of cauſes in ſocial life is 
this ſalutary knowledge of ourſelves im- 
peded,! Here are multifarious and intri- 
cate affairs; there alluring diverſions and 
taſcinating pleaſures, which draw off our 
whole attention from-ourſelves, and fix it 
altogether on externals. Here we meet 
with flatterers, who, from intereſted views 
or from weakneſs and exuberant com- 
plaiſance, pronounce us to be better than 
we are; there partial judges, who think 
to excuſe their own faults and delin- 
quencies by juſttifying ours. Here ate 
courtly, and there friendly teſtimonies, 
which bias our judgement of ourſelves 
and our actions: here are preſcriptive 
principles and prevailing cuſtoms ; there 
dazzling examples, which prevent us from 

inſpecting 
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inſpecting and feeling our failings and 
defects. ; 


No fooner do we go. into filence, no 
ſooner do we enter the ſanEtuary of ſolitude, 
and give the rein to our own reflections 
and ſentiments, but the deceits of ſelf. love 
are diſperſed like the morning clouds. The 
attention is fixed on ourſelves : the flatterer 
holds his peace: no partial or corrupted 
judge, no civil friend takes our judgement 


by ſurprize : the force of example is weak- 


ened or evaded : the common excuſes loſe 
the whole of their weight. A man con- 
fides more to himſelf, inveſtigates cloſer, 
ſcrutinizes deeper, tries himſelf upon 
ſounder principles, and pronounces more 
impartially on the value of himſelf and his 
actions. There he will neither be led into 
error by the dread of betraying himſelf 


before others, nor by the hope of obtain- 


ing from them a more advantageous opi- 


nion of him, There perſonal love gives 
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way to the rational regard for oneſelf. There 
nothing is more natural than for a man 
to aſk his own heart: “ Am l really that 
for which I am taken?” The wiſe, the 
virtuous, the upright, the beneficent, the 
well diſpoſed, the uſeful man, for which 
I am given out by my friends? have I done 
ſo much good, have I performed fo much 


lervice to ſociety as they aſcribe to me? 


am I actually exempt from thoſe failings, 
which I know how to conceal in fociety, 
and from which I am thought to be free? 
are thefe failings ſo infignificant, are they 
lo unavoidable, fo inſeparable from human 
infirmity, as they are ſaid to be? can I 
reflect on myſelf and on my moral condi- 
tion with as much complacency, and be 
as fatisfied with myſelf and my conduct, 
when J am not diſturbed in my thoughts 
or beguiled in my reſearches, when I am 


flattered by no man, when I confider what 


| am and what I do, in the clear light of 
truth, before the eyes of him who ſeeth 
fl 
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in ſecret? Oh, how differently do we appear 
to ourſelves, how many weak places in our 
heart, how many inftractions in our virtue, 
how many defects in our beſt diſpoſitions 
and actions, do we not then perceive, 
which we almoſt always overlook in the 
ordinary diſſipation of our lives, or only 
diſcern them, as it were, in their ſhadows ! 
And muſt not ſuch diſcoveries as theſe be 
of ineſtimable moment to us, muſt they 
not render ſolitude, which enables us to 
make them, delightful to us? 


But folitude muſt become till dearer 
to us, if we conſider, in the fourth place, 
that we there get a more lively perception 
of the being of God and his nearneſs, than 
it is pothble for us in other circumſtances 
to acquire. Indeed he is every where pre- 
ſent, he pervades and animates all, he 
works in all and by a'l; end the ſentimeat 
of him never abſolutely forſakes the wiſe 
man and the chriſtian, even in the noite 
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and hurry of a buſy life. He-has the Lord 
alway before him, and walks continually 
in his preſence. But how frequently will 
this: greateſt, this moſt bleſſed of all con- 
fiderations, be obſcured by the unavoidable 
diſtractions and aftairs which call and fix our 
whole attention upon them ! how ſeldom 
can we ſufficiently maintain their dignity 
and their duration ! how often do they ap- 
Pear in a fceble, tranſient gleam, or more 
like the cold, unfruittul light of the moon, 
than the ſtrong beams of the ſun, warming, 
invigorating, illuminating, and enlivening 
nature! 


No, only in the ſilence of falitude, only 
in thoſe ſolemn hours and moments, when 
all around us is ſtill, when we bear nothing 
in nature but the voice of God, nothing 
but the voice of God in our hearts, and 
the voice of God in-his word, only there 
do we learn to obſerve the revelations of 
God within us and without us, fee our- 

| ſelves 
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felves ſurrounded with the productions of 
his power and goodneſs, and cordially feel 
that he is not far from every one of us, 
that he is all things in all. There our re- 
flections are perſpicuous and certain: it { 
be, then God is; if 1 be and operate here, 
then God is and operates here, by whom 
I ſubfiſt and live. Am I encompaſſed by 
creatures all around me, by beauties, by 
bleſhngs and powers! Then am I encom- 
paſſed all around by God, the father of 

theſe creatures, the ſource of theſe beau- 
ties and powers, the giver and preſerver 
of theſe bounties. Where force, where 
motion, where life, where intelligence, 
where freedom and activity is, there is God, 
there he reveals himſelf, there he acts! 
How nigh, how ine xpreſſibly nigh then muſt 
he be to me, and to every thing that is, 
and lives, and thinks, and moves! What 
can [I be, and think, ard will, and do, and 
enjoy, that does not afford me a demonſtra— 
tion of the exiſtence and the prefence of 
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God, without whom nothing is and nothing 
will be, nothing can be done, and nothing 
happen? No, I have no need to ſoar into 
the heights of heaven, to ſearch for him, 
the omnipreſent, nor to dive into the 
abyſſes of the deep, neither to look for 
him in the ſplendor of the ſun, nor in the 
darkneſs of the night, neither through the 
boundleſs regions of the ſky nor in the 
temples of his votarics, neither in this nor 
in that peculiar ſpot of his immeaſurable 
domain; he is both in the height and in 
the depth, in the ſplendor of the ſun and 
in the obſcurity cf niglit, among the hymn- 
ing Choirs of ſuperior ſpirits, and in thc 
midſt of his worthipers on earth; he is 
here and at the fame time there, in me and 
in each of his creatures, is over all, and 
equally great over all, equally powerful, 
equally good, over all perfection, and even 
love itſelt! Nothing can conceal me from 
his inſpection, nothing deprive me of his 

| vivi- 
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vivifying and blefling influence, nothing 
of his paterna] tenderneſs ; nothing remove 
and part me from him, without whom 1 
ſhould not be, and without whoſe power and 
will I could not continue for a moment! 

And now when theſe thoughts are ſtrong and 
vigorous in me; when I thus feel the near- 
neſs of my God, my creator and father; 
tcel that I live and move and am in him; 
what a light muſt then diffuſe itſelf around 
upon all things, what a brightneſs in my 
ipirit! What are the cares and what the 
troubles that will not then vaniſh away 
what ſtrife of the paſſions will not then 
ſubſide! what tumult not fink into peace 
what hopes, what aſſurance, what joy will 
not animate and pervade my frame what 
foretaſte not bleſs me of purer and ever- 
laſting pleaſure ! And ſhall not the ſolitude 
that promiſes and procures me ſuch advan- 

tages be dear and charming to me ? 


O ſolemn 
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O ſolenin filence, hail! Hail, O ſacred 
ſolitude ! facred to wiſdom, to ſelf. poſſeſ- 
fion, and ſupernal joys, ſacred to the com- 
placency of God; ever be thou bleſſed of 
me, ever let me find thee the reſtorative, 
the comfort, the ſolace of my foul! Let 
me repoſe upon thy boſom, when ſtunned : 
with the noiſe of the world and weary of 
its pleaſures, I am only alive to my ſpi- 
ritual wants! Oh, ſhed thy mild reviving 
influence upon me, when [I feel the weari- 
neſs of the traveller, overtaken by night, 
while yet a great way from the place he 
endeavoured to reach, or has had the mis- 
fortune to ſtray from his path ! Shicld me 
from the derifion of the vain, from the un- 
merited ſcorn and the uncharitable judge- 
ment of the envious man, from the lour- 
ing aſpect of folly, of guilt, and miſery, 
which often disfigurcs the ſcene of buſy 
ad ſocial life ! Be thou my fanQtuary and 
} idling place from the hoſtile attacks of in- 
fidelity and doubt; dart light around me 
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when my path is obſcure ; appeaſe my ſwel- 
ling heart, abate thc rage of low tumultu- 
ous paſſions, eſtabliſh ſerenity in my breaſt; 
give me to feel the intimate preſence of 
my Creator and Father, to taſte the ra- 
viſhing joys of exalted devotion, and be to 
me the gate of heaven ! 


But, wouldſt thou, my friend and bro- 
ther, wouldit thou that ſolitude ſhould be 
and procure to thee what it is and procures 
to the ſage and the chriſtian? Then let 


the following maxims of prudence be thy 
guide in the uſe of it, 


Seek not ſolitude, from diſguſt or miſ- 
anthropy ; not that thou may'ſt give freer 
ſcope to thy ſullen and gloomy reflections, 
or the furious ſallies of thy wounded pride, 
thy ſickened vanity ; not for breaking forth 
in ſad complaints, or for foſtering ſome 
ſecret ſorrow, or ſome unbridled paſſion ; 


not for withdrawing thyſelf from thy bre- 
thren, 
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thren, for diffolving thy intercourſe with 
them, and depriving them, as unworthy, of 
thy ſervices and converſe. No; this were to 


profane the folemnities of retirement, a 


criminal abuſe of ſo excellent a means cf 
improving and calming thy heart, and 
every folly thou committeſt there; every 
depraved ſentiment or ſenſation thou in- 
dulgeſt there, will ſo much the more de- 
grade thee, as it was the more eaſy for theg 
fo ranquih or avoid it. 


Seek not ſolitude, when thy duty, thc 
duty of thy ſtation and calling requires thy 


attendance in active life, when thy friend, 


ihy brother, is in need of thy help and 
te pport, when thou mayeſt perform ſome- 
Wing uſeful to fociety, To do good i is al- 
ways better than to think well: uſeful em- 
plovment better than the loftieft repoſe z 

+ m2gnanimous ſacrifice for the benefit of 
others is more meritorious than the nobleft 
ſentiments. Beware then of preferring! 


I the 
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the pleaſures of ſolitude, innocent and re- 
ſpectable as they are, to the pleaſures of 
heneficence, and, under the pretence of 
promoting thy own internal perfection, to 
neglect the advancement of human felicity. 


Seek not ſolitude, in the third place, 
as a puniſhment thou inflicteſt on thyſelf, 
as a penance for thy numberleſs diſhpa- 
tions and amuſements. By this means it 
will ſoon become burdenſome to thee. BY 
this means it cannot be uſeful or agree: ble 
to thee, and the oppreflive languor that 
haunts thee there will ſoon lay thee open 
to every fooliſh and dangerous diſſipation 
and pleaſure, that bids fair to free thee 
from this hateful incumbrance. No; the 
ſentiment of thy ſpiritual wants, the ſenti- 
ment of thy ſuperior vocation, the eager 
defire of becoming wiſer and better, and 
of having more communion with God, muſt 
force thee into retirement, and muſt direct 
thy thoughts and thy employment when 
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thou art there. It muſt be the nouriſſi- 
ment of thy ſpirit, and the recreation of 
thy heart, the ſoother of thy cares, the 
reward of thy induſtry and fidelity in thy 
calling, thy refreſhment after weariſome 
aſhduity, and thy preparative and ſtrength- 
ener to every freſh exertion requiſite to thy 
ſtacioa in life. 


If in theſe views thou entereſt the re- 
tirement of thy cloſet, or the ſolitude of 
the grove, then let thy thoughts and ſen- 
timents flow unrepreſſed, ſo long as they 
are innocent and good, proportionate to thy 
preſent temper of mind, and thy imme- 
diate neceſſities. Lay no reſtraint upon 
them, unleſs particular purpoſes and cer- 
tain things require it. Let thy ſelf ſenti- 
ment, the clear internal conſciouſneſs of 
what thou art and doſt, be active in thee ; 
hide thee not from thyſelf: drive back no 
ſentiment or thought becauſe it is ſtrange 
or uncommon to thee; let thy mind exert 

itſelf 
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itſelf in all its vigour without controul. 


The more freely, naturally and calmly 


thou thinkeſt and feeleſt; the readier will 
the depths of thy heart diſcloſe themſelves 
to thee; truth will ſhine upon thee with 
a brighter beam ; and the farther advances 
wilt thou make in ſelt-knowledge, in wiſ- 
dom, and virtue. 


And quit not thy retreat till thou can{t 
carry with thee ſome good and lucid 
thoughts, ſome noble, pious ſentiment, 
ſome virtuous purpoſe, or ſome ground of 
comfort into ſocial and active life. Retire- 
ment muſt be to thee no ultimate end, 
but only a means to higher aims. Let not 
thy frequentation of ſolitude make thee 
gloomy and querulous, dilcouraged in good- 
neſs, ſullen, or unſocial, not render thee 
ſhy and unfriendly to man. Return to 
thy brethren with an open countenance. a 
cheartul heart, and with firmer affection ; 
and then apply the force thou haſt col- 
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teted, the illumination thou halt obtained, 
the peace thou haſt re-eſtabliſhed within 
thee, the ſatisfaction and hopes thou haſt 
confirmed, the ſentiment of the divine pre- 
ſence and nearneſs wherewith thou haſt 
filled thy heart! apply all theſe to the 
more ready and chearful proſecution of thy 
bufineſs, to greater circumſpection in thy 
conduct, to a happicr enjoyment of the 
bountics of thy God, apply it to the be- 
nefit of mankind and the advancement of 
human felicity. Procecd on thy way to- 
wards the mark of the prize of thy high 
calling, which now ſhines brighter before 
thee ; proceed undiſmayed and firm, and 
practiſe, as thou gocſt, what thou haſt 
learnt in this ſchool of wiidom and virtue. 
So wilt. thou completely fulfill thy voca- 
tion, and neither be flothful and idle in 
ſolitude, nor trifling and negligent ia the 
hurry of the world. 
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See then that ye walk circumſpectly, not as fools, 
but as wiſe, redeeming the time, becauſe the days 
are evil. Ephel. V. Ig, 16. | 
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HERE are in the world things known 

«. to every one, eſteemed, admired, and 
uſed, and in the uſe of which every per- 
fon finds pleaſure and profit, to the uſe of 
which therefore none needs excitation or 
encouragement ; and yet which require 
2 certain recommendation to make àa man 
perceive their true value, uſe them in the 
beſt manner, and obtain as much pleaſure 
and profit from them as they are calculated 
to afford. Of this kind, undoubtedly, is 
ſocial life, Who does not know and feel 
144 that 
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that man 1s ordained to converſe with his 
brethren, to impart to them what he is 
and has, to the interchange of his reflee- 
tions and ſentiments with theirs > who 
has not taſted the pleaſures and joys of ſo- 
cial life, and beeg charmed with the ſweets 
of them? who does not prefer it to abſo- 
lute and conſtant ſolitude > Therefore who 
does not find in himſelf ſufficient impulſe 
to the uſe and enjoyment of it? Ho ſel- 
dom is it neceſſary, comparatively ſpeak. 
ing, to caution our acquaintance againſt 
too ſtrong a propenſity to retirement, or to 
exhort them to go into company, in the 
ordinary ſenſe of the word ! how much 
more eafily, and how much more fre- 
quently, upon the whole, do we run into 
this extreme than into the other 


But whether this tendency to ſociety is 
and procures us all that it might be and 


procure? whether we do not prize and 
affect it, merely from blind impulſe, merely 
| | to 
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to fly from ourſelves, or merely for follow- 
ing the prevailing faſhion, or whether on 
plain and acknowledged principles? whe- 
ther we know and feel what it is that gives 
it its real value? and whether it is of that 
value to us, and affords us all thofe ſatis- 
factions and advantages, which we ſeek 
and expect from it? Theſe are matters 
whereon, notwithſtanding the univerſally 


ſtrong propenſity to ſocial life, perhaps 


the majority of people never confider, and 
in regard whereof they are probably the 
leaſt able to give a ſatisfactory account. 
Man is a ſocial animal, as he naturally poſ- 
ſeſſes dipoſitions and capacities for ſociety, 
and finds pleaſure in it; as he hears ſociety 


celebrated, and readily complies with the. 


faſhion, which prevails at certain times and 
and among particular people. But, whe- 
the he be ſocial in the beſt manner to a 
wiſe and virtuous man, in the moſt reputa- 
ble way for a chriſtian, and reaps from his 
fociable turn the greateſt utility poſſible, 
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the moſt harmleſs and moſt noble plea- 
fures, about this he ſeldom concerns him · 
ſelf ; and hence it is that this very inſtinct 
is fo often a burthen, even to its admirers 
and ſuch as magnify it moſt, and ſo feldom 
comes up to their expectations. My deſign 
at preſent is to give ſome affiſtance to your 
reflections on ſociableneſs, for forming a 
right judgement, and making a better uſe 
of it. LOOT | 


We will inveſtigate together 


- 


'The value of ſocial life. 


For more accurately ftating it, we ſhall 
have two queſtions to anſwer. 

The firſt is: How muſt focial life be 

| framed, if we would have it of a certain 
value? ä 


The 
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The other: What gives it this value) 
or, Wherein does the value of it confift ? 


Theſe inveſtigations will teach us how we 
are to walk circumſpectly, according to the 
apoſtolical exhortation, and not to behave 
as fools in regard of ſocial life, but as wiſe, 
adapting ourſelves to times or circum- 
ſtances, and making the beſt uſe of both. 


Sociableneſs is always better than- unfo- 
ciableneſs. An imperfe& uſe of this na- 
tural impulſe, or this propenſity founded 
on education, and rendered productive by 
intercourſe, is better than the total diſuſe 
of it. But all ſociableneſs is not rational 
and chriſtian, every kind of ſocial life is 
not of great value. Neither all ſociable- 
neſs nor every kind of ſocial life is able to 
procure us laſting advantage and real plea- 
ſure. Principally, by the removal and 
avoidance of many wants and imperfec- 
tions; principally by the introduction and 
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the united activity of many good proper- 
ties and virtues, does ſocial life become 
and occafion what it may and ought ; by 
this means does it principally acquire that 
value which renders it worthy of our high 
eſteem and participation. And what are 
then the good properties, the virtues, we 
are to bring with us into ſocial life, and 
exert therein; what the faults we have 
to'avoid, if we would have it of great va- 
lue to us ? 


Honeſty and openneſs of heart is the firſt 
good property, the firſt virtue we muſt in- 
troduce with us, and exerciſe in ſocial life; 
to be deſtitute of all reſtraint and all cir- 
cumſpection, is, on the other hand, the 
firſt fault we muſt avoid, and therewith the 
groſſneſs which is its inſeparable attendant. 
To be ſociable, implies the communicat- 
ing of our thoughts, our ſentiments, our 
feelings, and views to each other, to com. 
pare them together, to barter them for 

others, 
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others, and to rectiſy and ennoble them by 
thoſe of other men. Would you have this 
to be done, Sirs? Then muſt truth be in 
your diſcourſes, in your geſtures, in your 
looks, in the tone of your voice, and in all 
your perſon and behaviour ; then muſt you 
actually think and feel what you repreſent 
as your thoughts and feelings, and be in 
fact what you would endeavour to pals for; 
then muſt you not lock up your thoughts 
within your own breaſts, and not rcject 
every reflection and ſentiment, every opi- 
nion which 1s not yet marked with the 
ſtamp of the mode, or the prevailing 
faſhion of the day, and 1s not thoroughly 
and univerſally current; then muſt you 
not ſedulouſly ſtrive to conceal yourſelf 
from others; not torment yourſelf with a 
thoughtfulneſs that kills all the life and all 
the energy of ſpeech, at Every word you 


utter, every ſentiment that ariſes in your 


breaſt, every feature of your face, every 
geſture of your body, as it you were afraid 


of 
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of betraying the true ſtate of your ſoul; 
then muſt you neither regard ſocial life as 
an intercourſe of impoſtures, nor uſe it as a 
ſchool of diffimulation.—This would not be 
making a fair and honourable exchange of 
what we are and have, but carrying on a 
cunning and fraudulent impoſition upon 
others, by pretending to be what we are 
not, and to have what we do not poſſeſs. 
By this means focial life would be turned 
mto a low farce; and what value could it 
then be of to thinking and ſenſible men? 


Beware, however, of imagining that ho- 
noſty and openneſs of heart is incompatible 
with circumſpection and prudence. Though 
you communicate freely and honeſtly with 
others, you have no need on that account 
to repoſe a blind confidence in all you meet; 
not to diſcloſe ro every one the inmoſt 
thoughts and ſentiments of your heart. 
Though you do not diſſemble, do not give 
yourſelf out for better than you are, you 

are 
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are not therefore obliged unneceſſarily to 
reveal all your infirmities and failings, 
Though you do not ſpeak otherwiſe than 
as you think ſand feel, you need not there- 
fore directly tell every one whatever you 
think and whatever you feel. Though 
you ſhun all the anxiety of exceſſive 
thoughtfulneſs about whatever you ſpeak 
and do, yet you need not ſpeak and act 
without care and circumſpection. Other- 
wiſe you will injure many, be an offence 
to others, make numbers of weak but well- 
intentioned men keep away from you, pre- 
vent many good deſigns, but not yet ripe 
for execution, from coming to effect, cauſe 
the truth to be ſuipected which is not com- 
prehenſible to every one, and render your 
expreſſions of ſentiment contemptible by 
an ill · timed diſplay of them. Your frank- 
_ neſs will become folly, and your ſincerity 
degenerate into rudeneſs, 


The 
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The uſe of a generous freedom is another 
good property, another virtue, which we 
muſt take with us and diiplay i in ſocial life; 
abſolute licentiouſueſs and effrontery, on 
the other hand, is another fault we muſt 
avoid. Would you run no riſk of finding 
ſocial life burdenſome to you ? would you 
have it to be not ſo much labour and toil 


as refreſhment and recreation? Then, by 


all means, you mult breathe freely, judge 
freely, and act freely; you muſt - boldly 
follow your own innocent humour, and 
your irreproachable inclinations ; you muſt 
not be afraid of appearing what you are, 
and of doing what you find agreeable ; you 
muſt not think yourſelf bound to comply 
with the ſe}f-conceit and the humour of 
others, model yourſelf by other perſons in 
all things, and merely ſay what others 
have ſaid and donc, nothing but what has 
been heretofore reccived and is handed 
down, or what every one fays and does. 
This would be introducing an inſipid mo- 

notony 
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notony and an oppreſſive languor into ſo- 
cial life. | pop hes 


But, on the other fide, if you would 
have it as little burdenſome and diſagree- 
able to your company as to yourſelf ; then 
you muſt not attempt to preſide alone; not 
conſtantly be giving the rule, not always 
endeavouring to arrange and controul the 
pleafures, the affairs, and the connections 
of others; you muſt allow others the ſame 
liberty you ule ' yourſelf, and they allow; 
make them the fame little ſacrifices of 
complaiſance and indulgence which they 
at other times mike you; and therefore in- 
terchangeably direct and obey, now follow 
others, and then be followed. In ſhort, 
you muſt ſet bounds to the uſe of your 
treedom, whenever it would be injurious 
to others, or they might reaſonably take 


offence at it, particularly whenever it might 


have a tendency to lead the younger mem- 
bers of ſociety into error or fin, The un- 
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limited ufe of one's liberty in ſocial inter- 
couſe is criminal licentiouſneſs, is actual 
tyranny, and diſguſting arrogance. 


Graceful, polite, and agreeable manners 


are a third requifite which we muſt carry 
into ſocial life, and attend to the obſervance 
of; artificial conſtraint, on the contrary, 
and a ſtiff and formal carriage, is a third 


fault we are to avoid ; and even the chriſ- 


tian, who in every reſpect may be the 
completeſt and the beſt of men, muſt not 
imagine that matters of this kind are in- 
different to him, or unworthy of his atten- 
tion. 'To be agreeable to others, and even 
to pleaſe by the exterior, is a purpoſe of 
ſocial life, and one of the principal ſources 


of the pleaſures it procures us, The eye 


there muſt not be hurt with any thing 


repugnant and ſhocking in mien, geſ- 


tures, or in raiment; no harſh, diſcordant, 
fhrieking tones muſt grate upon the ear; 
the taſte for the beautiful muſt be preſerved 

and 
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and delighted, by the natural, the be- 
coming, the proper, the captivating, in 
the figure, the poſture, the garments, and 


the whole demeanor. Would you then 


attain and promote theſe views? Then 
adorn your perſon, but do not diſguiſe it 
by borrowed and mcretricious ornaments :; 
follow the faſhion ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
propriety and a cultivated taſte ; but do not 
run into the extravagant or ridiculous : let 
a graceful eaſe and a noble freedom, not an 
artificial formality, a childiſh levity, or an 
offenſive ferocity, be the rule of your move- 
ments and outward appearance. Let the 
tone of your voice be natural, modulated, 
and ſoft, and ſuited to the ſubject of your 
diſcourſe, but ſo as not to become indif- 
ferent by an exceſſive modeſty, or diſguſt- 
ing by an affected modulaticn: ſtudy to 
acquire elegant and complacent manners, 
but let them be your own, and not a cloſe, 
ſervile, and thereby a ridiculous imitation 
of extraneous manners. Whatever relates 

3 to 


80 


to preſentation and outward addreſs muſt 
not be the effect of affectation and artifice, 
but a genuine reſult of an inward ſenſe of 
the beautiful and becoming, and receive 
animation from that ſentiment alone ; and 
even the outward deportment, the very 
garb of wiſdom and virtue, muſt give a 
luſtre to intrinfic worth, and thus render it 
more amiable and ſtriking. 
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Benevolence and philanthropy is a fourth 
good property, a fourth virtue, which we 
mnſt carry. with us and diſplay in ſocial 
life ; coldneſs, indifference, and jealouſy, 
on the contrary, or flattery and affected 
ſenſibility, compoſe a fourth claſs of the 
faults we muſt there avoid. And, in- 
deed, would you receive pleaſure from 
the countenance of your brethren, and 
from your converſation with them ; then 
muſt you enjoy their welfare, and be de- 
lighted with their good fortune: other- 
wiſe every better quality you perceive 

In 
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in them, every mark of approbation con- 
ferred on thetn by others, every praiſe they 
obtain, muſt give you uneafineſs. Would 
you have your intercourſe with them not 
irkſome or painful, would you ſupport it 
with pleaſure ; then muſt you take part in 
all that relates to them ; you mult not be 
indifferent to whatever befalls them, whe- 
ther good or bad; then muſt you rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep. Would you procure ſuſ- 
tenance and employment for your heart 
by your converſe with others; then muſt 
you expand it to the feelings of humanity 
and friendſhip; then muſt you let it be 
animated by correſpondent eſtimation and 
Idve ; then muſt ſelf-intereſt, ſelf-love, and 
miſanthropy be eradicated from it, Cold- 
neſs, indifferency, inſenfibility, jealouſy, 
and hatred, are the death of all ſocial plea- 
ſures ; are what conſtantly, more or leſs, 
impair and weaken theſe ſatisfactions, and 

Vol. III. 683 are 
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are the cauſes that diſguſt, diſpleaſure and 
languor ſo often prevail in company. 


But in avoiding theſe miſtakes, take care 
not to boaſt of diſpoſitions which are fo- 
reign to you, or to teſtify a ſenſibility which 
you do not pofleſs. Seek not to compen- 
fate the defects of your benevolence and 
affection by the baſe arts of flattery. Do 
not put on the ſemblances of gladneſs or 
ſorrow, while your heart is inſenſible to 
both the one and the other. Approach 
not thoſe with pretended friendſhip, from 
whom your heart is far removed, Force 
not the tears of compaſſion, or compla- 
cency, or of tenderneſs, from your eyes. 
Be not laviſh in particular proteſtations of 
friendſhip to any man that is not the friend 
of your ſoul, and the confident of your 
heart, But rarely can artifice conceal the 
defects of nature and the want of truth; 
and the generality of perſons would rather 
you let your coldneſs appear, than be 

duped 
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duped by the ſemblance of a cordial con- 
cera. Would you avoid theſe errors ; then 
de Chriſtians, for the Chriſtian is animated 
by unfeigned love; that is the prime mo- 
tive of all he thinks, and ſpeaks, and does. 


Affability is a fifth good quality, which 
we muſt bring and employ in ſocial life- 
Talkativeneſs, on the contrary, 1s a fifth 
failing which we muſt avoid. The affable 
man entertains, but the loquacious con- 
founds. The former ſpeaks with reflec- 
tion, and ſelects the moſt profitable and 
agreeable from what he has to ſay : the 
latter delivers every thing that comes into 
his mind without confideration or choice, 
and ſhakes out his wallet of good things 
and bad, proper and improper, windy con- 
ceits and ſtupid dreams, in every man's 
face he meets. The former actually con- 
verſes with others, and hearkens when they 
ſpeak with the ſame attention he, in his 
turn, requires from them: the latter is 

(2 2 con- 
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conſtantly ſpeaking, never has time to hear, 
and his perpetual torrent of words ruſhes 
over all, like a deluge, deprives the in- 
telligent of the defire and the opportunity 
to ſpeak, and both the. wiſe and the unwiſe 
of all power to hear. The former, in 
ſhort, knows the fit time for holding his 
tongue, and is not aſhamed of his filence : 
the other had rather have recourſe to idle 
reports, or ſlander, or lies, than allow 
himſelf to be robbed of the imaginary ho- 
nour of poſſefling an inexhauſtible fund of 


entertainment. 


trive therefore to maintain and heighten 
the pleaſures of ſociety bv a rational and 
diſcrect affability ; but do not heedleſſiy 
poil them by loquacity. Learn to hear as 
well as to ſpeak. Diſtinguiſh yourſelf more 
by the truth, the juſtneis, the moral good- 
nefs of what you ſay, by the delicacy of 
your remarks, and the fit nzanner in which 
you diſplay them, than by the redundant 
verboſity, 
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verboſity, and ſtupilying vchemence of your 
ſpeech. Let your diſcourſes be ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, according to the precept of the 
apoſtle; let them be ever inoſfenſive, con- 
ducive to edification, and conſtautly fo or- 
dered, that the claims of truth, of virtue, 
of religion, aud chriſtianity, be not infring- 
ed. Be not diitretied in thote moments 
when the vivacity of converſation gives 
place. to profound ſilence, frequently una- 
voidable, and often ſo ſalutary to the ſup- 
port and improvement of rci-ction, Ra- 
ther ſubmit to the reproach uf unſociable- 
neſs, or of poverty in materials of enter- 
tainment, than eſcape this reproach ac the 
expence of truth or philantnropy, virtue 
or decorum. 


Chearfulneſs, harmleſs, temperate clcar- 
fulneſs, 1s a fixth good quality which we 
mult carry with us into ſocial lite, and 
put in practice there; diſſolute mirth, on 
the other hand, and extravagant jollitv, is 

(3 3 2 Uxth 
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a ſixth fault we have to avoid, The for- 


mer, chearfulneſs, recreates and ſtrengthens 


both the health of the mind and that of the 
body; it is really ſalutary to both; is 
therefore worthy of the ſage and the chriſ- 
tian, and gives toevery thing that is ſpoken 
or tranſacted an agreeable aſpect and a 
heightened value: the other, diſſolute mirth, 
enervates and perplexes the ſpirit, frequent- 
ly diſtorts the body, commonly debaſes the 
character, excludes every finer and more 
generous ſatisfaction, corrupts the taſte, 


and leaves nothing behind but confuſion 
and wild uproar, 


Avoid theſe faults, and acquire theſe 
good qualities, if you would give and re- 
ceive much real pleaſure in ſocial life. Let 
ſerenity accompany you in the ſociety of 
your brethren ; let gaiety and gladneſs ani- 
mate you there; let inoffenſive wit and 
harmleſs raillery ſeaſon your diſcouſe; cn- 
oy allowable and innoxious mirth; but 

enjoy 
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enjoy them with prudent moderation. Be- 
ware of every thing that confounds your 
reaſon, that deprives you of the conſciouſ- 
neſs of yourſelf, and the reſpect that is due 
to others, of every thing that diſtreſſes 
others or degrades them in their own eyes, 
from every thing that is in oppoſition to the 
dignity of the man and the chriſtian, Ke- 
Joice in the Lord alway ; that is, conſtantly 
ſo as becomes a chriſtian. Only that chear- 
fulneſs which is conſiſtent with the thoughts 
of God and your duty, and which you will 
reflect upon with pleaſure in the ſilence cf 
retirement, or at leaſt in your hours of 
ſolitary meditation, will not be a.cauſe of 
regret ; only this chearfuineſs muſt be 
thought reaſonable, ſought after, enjoyed, 
and maintained with all your care. 


If we take with us theſe good qualities, 


theſe virtnes, into ſocial life, and ſupport 
them there, at the ſame time avoiding their 
oppoſite <-itccts; if therefore honeſty and 
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openneſs of heart, but not indeſcretion and 
rudcnels ; generous freedom, but not licen- 
tiouſneſs and arrogance; gracetul, refined, 
and agreeable manners, but not foppery, 
ifcQuiion, and formality; benevolence and 
philanthropy, not coldneſs and jealouſy, or 
flattery and artificial ſenſibility; affability, 


but not loquaciouſneſs; mirth, but not li- 


centiouſneſs; prevail in ſocial life: then 
certainly it has a great value, it then will pro- 
eure us complete and diverſified pleaſures, 
ſolid and laſting advantages. However, for 
more particularly defining theſe pleaſures 
and benefits, and for ſetting them in their 
proper light, as the matter is ſo copious, 
we muſt diſcuſs them in another diſcourſe, 
In the mean time, we will juſt draw a few 
conſequences from what has been already 
remarked. 


We piainly perceive from the foregoing 
obſervations, how it happens that ſociety 
if o often irklome to us; that it ſo ſeldom 

anſwers 
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anſwers our expectations; that we ſo fre- 
quently go into company, as it were againft 
our will; and much oftener leave it, with 
hearts diffatisfied, or totally empty. Ei- 
ther you yourſelf are deficient in theſe good 
qualities and virtues, to which ſocial life 
is indebted for all its value, or you miſs 
them in others. Either you fuffer yourſelf 
to be overtaken and beguiled by theſe fail- 
ings, which enfeeble or deſtroy theſe plea- 
ſures of ſociety, or you experience the un- 
pleaſant effects of them in others. Vigor- 
ouſly ſtrive againſt theſe faults, or ſedu- 
lovily avoid them; exert all your endea- 
vours to acquire thofe good properties and 
virtues, and exerciſe yourſelf in the prac- 
tice of them more 2nd more ; the principal 
caufes of langour and diſguſt will by this 
means be certainly baniſhed from your con- 
verſe with others, and the ſources of ſatiſ- 


faction and pleaſure will be ever open to 


YOu, 


Learn 
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Learn farther from what has been ad- 
vanced, that, although, to the beſt uſe and 
moſt ſolid enjoyment of ſocial life, outward 
appearance, genteel and agreeable manners, 
and what is only to be acquired by frequent- 
wg polite circles, are very requiſite; yet 
that likewiſe theſe things do not conſtitute 
all that is neceſſary thereto, nor even the 
principal means; but that they for the moſt 
Part are, or ought to be, the produce of 
good moral qualities, of real virtues, of 
chriſtian diſpoſitions, of actual and diſtin-. 
guiſhed merit both of mind and heart. 
Thence conclude, that he who comes to 
his brethren with an empty head and a fro- 
zen heart, can promiſe himſelf neither 
pleaſure nor profit from his intercougſe with 
them, and that he who brings with him no 
aptitude to innocent and generous ſatisfac- 
tions, can likewiſe lay no claim to the en- 
joyment of ſuch ſatisfactions, and has no 
right to complain at the want of them, 


Forget 
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Forget not, that the joys and pleaſures of 
ſocial life conſiſt in the mutual interchange 
and communication of what each perſon 
poſſeſſes and knows that is eminently beau- 
tiful, juſt, and agreeable; that they de- 
pend on a reciprocal giving and receiving 3 
and that he who has nothing, or but little, 
to give, is only capable of receiving as lit- 
tle, and has no right to require any more. 
The greater flock, therefore, the more 
wealth in good thoughts, ſentiments, diſ- 
poſitions, different kinds of knowledge, 
views and agreeableneſſes, you take with 
you, ſo much the more opportunity and 
means will you meet with for exchanging 
your riches for the good things that others 
poſſeſs, and at the ſame time improve and 
augment your capital. | 


Learn, thirdly, from what has been faid, 
that the wiſe, the virtuous, the real chriſ- 
tian, whether in ſociety or ſolitude, is in 
Rs his 
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his proper place; that he conſtantly earries 
about him the moſt copious ſources of 
pleaſure, which he imparts to others and 
enjoys himſelf ; that, at all events, he runs 
the leaſt hazard of either doing or ſuffer- 
ing wrong, of offending others or of being 
offended at them; that at all events he is 
eminently good, and eminently happy; and 
that he has always the means at hand, in 
his reflecting mind, his honeſt heart, and 
his contented diſpoſition, of rendering 
very indifſerent, and in many reſpects diſ- 
agrecable company, pretty tolerable. His 
exerciſed underſtanding finds likewiſe there 
more materials for thought, his benevolent 
and philanthropic heart diſcovers more of 
the beautiful and the good, overlooks and 
excuſes more failings and follies, enjoys 
every pleaſure and ſatisfaction in greater 
purity and perfection ; and his temperate 
defires, his particular pretenſions, are far 
more eaſily ſatisfied, than if he brought with 

—1 him 
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him into ſociety an empty head, a drowzy 
fpirit, an auſtere or envious eye, a miſan- 
thropical and diffatisfied heart, or ungo- 
verned defires and proud pretenſions. 


Learn, laſtly, that ſolitary and foctal life 
muſt be mutually interchanged for each 
other, if we would receive the greateſt poſ- 
fible advantage from both, and that the 
ſocial alone, without the ſolitary life, can 
have no great value. In the quiet of ſoli- 
tude we muſt qualify ourſelves for the 
joys and pleaſures of ſociety. It is there 
we-muſt learn to think judiciouſly in the 
chriſtian ſenſe of the term, if we would here 
ſpeak rationally and agrecably. We muſt 
there collect and adjuſt the knowledge, ac- 
quire the virtues and the good qualities we 
are here to uſe, and by which we are to de- 
ſerve eſteem, and approbation and affection. 
There we muſt form our taſte to the beau- 
tiful and good, which we are here to che- 
riſh and apply. We muſt there procure 
our heart that peace, and fil] it with thoſe | 
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benevolent and generous fentiments and 
diſpoſitions, we find ſo neceſſary here, and 
which afford ſo much ſatisfaction and de- 


light both to ourſelves and to others. We 


muſt there fight againſt the obſtacles and 
temptations which may here lead us into 
error or plunge us into guilt. Combine 


them therefore together, and labour in ſo- 


litude at the cultivation of your under- 
ſtanding and the improvement of your 
moral condition, with ſo much the more 
zeal, as it is ſo neceſſary to you in ſocial 
life, that you may be ſo much the more uſe- 
ful and -agreeable to others, and that you 
may reap again in return more profit and joy 
from your intercourſe with them. Yes, be- 
lieve me, Sirs, wiſdom, and virtue, and piety, 
are, and continue in all places, at all times, 
in all circumſtances, in domeſtic. and in ſo- 
cial, as well as in ſolitary life, the beſt, the 
ſureſt guides of man, the moſt ſolid gtound 
of his ſatisfactions, the richeſt, the only inex- 
hauſtible ſources of his pleaſures and felicity. 
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Zee then that ye walk circumſpectly, not as fools, 
but as wiſe, redeeming the time, becauſe the days 
are evil. Epheſ. v. 15, 16. 
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HAT ſocial life has a certain value, 
that it is good and defirable, is a 
matter that no one doubts of; of this our 
own experience aſſures us. But how it is 
to be ordered, what we are to obſerve, and 
what avoid therein, if we would render it 
of great value, and what peculiarly gives 
it this value, are queſtions we do not often 
enough conſider, though the ſolution of 
Vol. III. H them 
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them is of the utmoſt importance to us in 
the uſe and enjoyment of it. The firſt of 
theſe queſtions has been anſwered in the 
preceding diſeuſſion. We there ſaw what 
good qualities, what virtues, we are to 
bring with us into ſocial life, and there em- 
ploy, and at the ſame time what the faults 
we muſt ſedulouſly avoid, if we would 
procure ourſelves real pleaſure and ſolid 
advantage from it. It muſt be, namely, 
honeſty and openneſs of heart, but not 
rudeneſs ; generous freedom, but not li- 
centiouſneſs and arrogance ; polite, and ele- 
gant, and pleafing manners, but not fop- 
Piſhneſs or formal and conſtrained beha- 
viour; it muſt be benevolence and philan- 
thropy, but not coldneſs and jealouſy, not 
flattery, not artificial ſenſibility z; it muſt 
be rational and diſcreet affability, but not 
babbling and loquacity ; innocent mirth, 
but not petulance and diſſolute merriment ; 
that muſt prevail in ſocial life, if it be to 
procure us pleaſures no leſs diverſified 

than 
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than pure, advantages no leſs durable than 
tolid. 


2 

The queſtions that ſtill remain to be an- 
ſwered are, what gives this value to ſocial 
life? wherein does it confiſt ? what is the 
utility, what are the pleaſures it procures 
us? To reply expreſsly to theſe queſ- 
tions is the object of my preſent diſcuſſion. 
Happily perhaps we may hereby learn more 
juſtly tc prize, and more circumſpectly to 
uſe, the riches it poſſeſſes, the means of 
improvement and happineſs it offers. 


Social life 1s, firſt, the moſt natural and 
the moſt ample ſource of the knowledge 
of mankind. And, without the know- 
ledge of characters, we can neither be ſo 
uſeful to our brethren nor they to us, as 
our duty and our common intereſt require, 
The fage, who, in the ſilence of retire- 
ment, reflects upon mankind, and at the 


{ame time narrowly obſerves himſe!f, may 
Ha . certainly 
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certainly make great progreſs in the ſci- 
ence of human nature: he may make acute 
and juſt remarks on the capacities and 
powers of the human ſpirit, on the pro- 
cedure and connection of its perceptions, 
on its preſent and future ordination, on 
human paſſions, prejudices, virtues, and 
vices; he may inveſtigate the motives of 
human actions, and examine the intrinſic 
worth of their thoughts and decds. But 
it is in coaverſe with them, it is in ſocial 
life, he firſt will learn to apply the prin- 
ciples and rules by which he judges of 
mankind, to a thouſand particular perſons 
and occurrences, and put their preciſion 
to the proof. There will he firſt learn to 
judge of the infinite variety and differenee 
of human minds and manners, of human 
mclinations and characters. There he per- 
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cetves every feature of human nature di- 
* verſified and diſcriminated a thouſand ways. 
7 ly ſees every faculty of the human ſoul diplay 
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itſelf by a thouſand means, every human 
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inclination and paſſion ſhew itſelf under the 
moſt variegated and diſſimilar aſpects, and 
deduce as manifold and heterogeneous ef- 
fects. There will he find combinations 
and mixtures of ſtrength and weakneſs, of 
wiſdom and folly, of good and bad pro- 
perties, of virtues and failings, which, re- 
mote from the actual world, he would 
ſcarcely have thought poſhble. And how 
much muſt this extend and rc<Ctity his 
knowledge of mankind ! how many phæ- 
nomena in the moral world will he find it 
explain! how many myſteries will it un- 
ravel, which were inexplicable to him, 
and which by mere meditation he could 
never ſolve ! 


In ſociety we acquire, not only the Know» 
ledge of mankind in general, but we learn 
to know every particular man of thoſe 
among whom we live, and with whom we 
are obliged to converſe, our acquaintance, 
our fellow-citizens, our friends, every per- 
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fon with whom we are connected by buſi- 
neſs, by office and employment, and by 
ordinary intercourſe. There they, on num- 
berleſs occafions, diſcover to us their prin- 
ciples, their prejudices, their errors, their 
propenſities, their paſſions, their ſound and 
their weak fide. There we learn to know 
the meaſure of their mental faculties, the 
ſphere of their views, their way of acting, 
the proportions of their ſtrength and weak- 
neſs, the avenues to their heart, and the in- 
fluence which certain perſons or things 
have over it. There we may conſequently 
learn, how far we may reckon upon them, 
or whether reckon upon them at all, truſt. 
ourſelves to them or not, what we have 
and what we have not to expect from 
them. | 5 


And how uſeful, how neceſſary to us is 
this knowledge, if we would neither deal 
unjuſtly by ourſelves or others, require 
nelther too much nor too little of any, in- 

5 jure 
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jure none, either by ungrounded diſtruſt, 
or by too much confidence tempt or per- 
plex him, if we would proſecute our at- 
fairs with prudence and ſuccefs, diſcharge 
our duty towards every man by the fitteſt 
means, make ule of others to promote our 
deſigns, and in return contribute our means 
to the advancement of theirs, afford others 
the moſt uſeful ſervices, and obtain ſimilar 
ſervices from them! From how many 
miſtakes and tranſgreſſions ſhould we be 
ſaved by ſuch a knowledge of mankind ! 
how much more ſpeedily and ſecurely, in 
a hundred caſes, ſhould we gain our ends! 
how much more ccrtainly know where to 
be firm, and where to yield; when we 
ſhould go ſtrait forward, and where reach 
our aim by a circuitous way; what maxims 
we ſhould here uſe, and what there, for 
producing the beſt effects; how take ſuch 
a caſe, how treat ſuch an affair, how deal 
with ſuch a perſon, how behave under 
tech an event! with how much greater 

1 4 eaſe 
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eaſe and ſafety diſcharge our duty on one 
| hand, and on the other promote our own 
lawful and honeſt defigns ! how much more 
good ſhould we be able to perform, and 
how much more to enjoy! And muſt not 
then the ſocial life that enables us to ac- 
quire this knowledge of mankind be of 
great value to us? 


Ves, certainly great is its value! For, 
at the ſame time that it improves us in the 
knowledge of mankind, it in the fecond 
place ſupplies us with the moſt excellent 
means of exerciſing our mental faculties, of 
enlarging the ſphere of our views, of recti- 
fying and bringing into action the know- 
ledge we have already acquired, and of in- 
ereaſing it with new diſcoveries. If we 
wiſh to impart our ſentiments on any mat- 
ter to others, in a manner ſatisfactory to 
them; then we muſt repreſent the caſe at 
the ſame time in a more perſpicuous me- 
thod to ourſelves, and more precifely diſ- 
| criminate 
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criminate our conceptions of it, and weigh 
them apart, than we commonly do when 
we only confider them by ourſclves. If 
we would hearken to others with intelli- 
gence, perfectly underſtand them, and ap- 
prehend their meaning or their judgement 
on any ſubject with full convittion, or op- 
poſe them with ſolid reaſons : then muſt 
we more ſtrenuouſly exert our attention, 
and more ſtrictly inveſtigate the matter, 
than if we determine upon it merely for 
ourſelves by the ſuggeſtions of ſenſations. 
that are at once unperte& aud obſcure: 
If we would accompany others in their 
train of reflections, or tollow them in their 
arguments: then muſt we place ourſelves, 
as it were, in the orbit of their view, 
and thus alter or enlarge our own. If we 
be defirous that others ſhould readily com- 
municate their reflections to us: then muſt 
we let them perceive, that we feel the 
truch and juſtneſs of their opinions, and 
muſt repay them by ſome ſimilar thoughts 

| of 
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of our awn. Generally ſpeaking, in focial 
life we traffic with our experiences, our in- 
fights, and our knowledge, againfl thoſe 
of others, while all are gainers by this ſpe- 
cies of commerce, not excepting him wha 
gives far more than he receives; as we do 
not ſtudy to know others, without likewiſe 
improving in the knowledge of ourſelves, 
and as every perſan in his line and circum- 
ſtances has ſeen much, heard much, had 
many experiences, and confidered much, 
that others in a quite different line, and 
quite other circumſtances, could not have 
ſeen, not have heard, not have experienced, 
and not have thought on. We there learn 
to ſee things on new fides, unobſerved by 
us before, in new connections and other 
relations; learn to judge of them more li- 
berally, and therefore with leſs partiality 
and injuſtice, We there meet with oppor- 
tunities of freeing ourſelves from number- 
leſs prejudices againſt certain ſtations, or 
buſineſſes, or pleaſures, or ways of life, or 
other 
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other objects, by which ſuch as live at too 
great a diſtance from the world are ſhackled 
and led into miſtake ; we learn to compare 
mare things together, to comprehend mare 
and to ſurvey more objects at once, and 


thus likewiſe to form a better judgement 
of the whole. 


And how frequently, in focial life, does 
one ſpirit rouze and excire another! how 
often does one light kindle another, one 
ſpark raiſe up a flame! how oft docs a 
fplendid ray of light, a vivid particle of 
celeſtial fire, ſtrike into a foul where gloo- 
mineſs and chilling froſt had fixed their 
reign, and awaken all its torpid powers to 
motion and activity! how often does even 
a penſive and inlightened head there find 
the ſolution of ſome difficulty, or the clue 
to ſome labyrinth of human thought, it 
had long fought for in vain !-—And at what 
point does the ſerics of reflections ſtop, that 
jome happy moment, ſome animated con- 

| verſation 
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yerſation with any friend to truth, has once 
given riſe to? What thought is that which 
does not indicate a thouſand more; which 
does not multiply itſelf a thouſand-fold in 
the head that admits and comprehends it; 
which does not. return upon our mind ten 
thouſand times, as occaſion offers, and in- 
fluence all our mental repreſentations and 
judgements! how frequently does it hap- 
pen, that a juſt and good thought, a right 
and obvious judgement, a generous prin- 
ciple, an important rule of prudence, ſome 
pious ſentiment or emotion, expreſſed by 
the wiſe man and the chriſtian in conver- 
ſation with his brethren, how oft does it 
fall, unperceived, into our hearts, and there 
germinate 1n concealment, like a rich grain 
of wheat, and foon or late produce the 
fruits of wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs, in 
an increaſe of an hundred-fold ! how oft 
does tome good word of this kind en- 
lighten, direct, animate, and determine us, 
long after it was mentioned in familiar dif- 

courle, 
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courſe, and on which we have fince be- 
ſtowed no great regard, and yet it now 
preſents itſelf to us in all its energy and 
truth, as the friend, as the counſellor, and 
the guide of our ſpirit ! how manifold, in 
ſhort, how copious are the materials we 
there collect for our own reflections, 
which we may work up afterwards in re- 
tirement as our views and wants require! 
Certainly, it ſolitude be indiſpenſable for 
giving juſtneſs and ſolidity, firmneſs and 
conſiſtency, to our refleEtions ; ſocial life is 
no leſs ſo for adding ro the number of 
their objects, for giving perſpicuity to 
them, and for rendering them ſerviceable 
by their due application, 


A third circumſtance which confers a 
great value on ſocial life is this: men are 
thereby brought ncarer together, gain the 
affection, and learn how to obtam more 
reciprocal ſatisfaction of each other. When 
a man lives at too remote a diſtance from 

his 
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his fellow-creatures, he is apt to judge too 
harſhly of them; ſeldom takes much in- 
rereſt in what concerns them, and his heart 
very often retires from them in propertion 
as he withdraws himſelf from their ſociety 
and converſe, Humanity, human affairs, 
human miſery, human happineſs, are in the 
aggregate no more than propofitions of 
the underſtanding, frequently mere words, 
which leave the heart unmoved and cold, 
if they do not at the ſame time preſent us 
with lively images of numbers of parti-. 
cular perſons who ſhare in this lot of hu- 
man nature, to whom theſe affairs are of 
conſequence, who groan under this miſery, 
or rejoice in this happineſs. Theſe propo- 
ſtions will only then become living mo- 
tives to generous ſentiments and actions. 
Bur this vivacity and theſe powers can 
ſcarcely be otherwiſe acquired than by 
means of ſocial life, and the cloſer con- 
nection we thereby contract with our fel- 


low creatures. There alone we feel how 
3 | much 
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much we all poſſeſs in common; how little 
one man can diſpenſe with the help of 
another; of how much value they are to 
each other; how important is this link of 
the great chain, which embraces and holds 
them together. There one diſcovers many 
good qualities in another, ſeveral happy diſpo- 
ſitions, many capacities and abilities, much 
acuteneſs and aptitude, which we did not 
ſuſpect in each other. And how much muſt 


this contribute to increaſe our reciprocal 


eſteem and affection ! how many generous 
ſatisfactions muſt it procure us ! there we 
frequently hear individuals of each con- 
dition, each age, each ſex, each way of 
life, utrering ſuch juſt opinions, ſuch wor- 
thy, chriſtinn ſentiments, and ſce them 
conduct themſelves fo prudently, that our 
ſpirit energetically feels its affinity with 
theirs, and our heart 13 ready to burſt by 
expanding to congenial influence. And 


how cloſely, how inwmately muſt this con- 
Rect 
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nect us together! how extenſively promote 
the cauſe of bumanity and brotherly love! 


In ſocial life we likewiſe learn to think 
more reaſonably of the weakneſſes, the fail- 
ings, and the aberrations of our brother; 
we learn to conſider them not only in them- 
ſelves, but in relation to the particular in- 
dividual, to the fituation and circum- 
ſtances of that individual; we learn to 
judge of them by their grounds and occa- 
ſions; we learn to compare them with the 
good that ſo often counterbalances, which 
ſo often outweighs them; and how much 
more diſpoſed muſt this render us to ex- 
euſe each other, to bear and to pardon one 
another in chriſtian love, and to admoniſh 
one another in meeknets of ſpirit ! 


By ſocial life we acquire more ſociable 
diſpoſitions, tranſact more ſocial affairs, en- 
joy more ſocial pleaſures and ſatisfactions, 


encourage ourſelyes more by common proſ- 
pects 
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pets and expectations. And by all this 
we are undoybtedly brought much cloſer 
together, into ſtricter and more intimate 
connections, and are therefore, if we be 
well diſpoſed and inclined, far more ready 
to ſerve and aſſiſt one another, and to pro- 
mote our mutual happineſs. To the calls 
of humanity, to the arguments of religion 
and chriltianity, are there ſuperadded the 
particular impulſes of acquaintance and 
frequent intercourſe, the ſacred impulſe of 
friendſhip, the impulſe of ſocial pleaſures, 
and the common honour of ſociety. And 
how much more muſt the united force of 
all theſe arguments and incentives effect 
in the man who does not harden his heart 
againſt them, than if he were reduced 
barely to follow the general and cold pre- 
ſcriptions of reaſon! 


In ſocial life we have, fourthly, the moſt 
dixerſified opportunities for exerciſing our- 
{elves in good ſentiments and virtues; and 


Vor. III. 1 every 
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every thing that confirms us in good ſenti- 
ments and induces us to practiſe the vir- 
taes, is indiſputably of great value to us. 
In the illneſs of retirement I can and muſt, 
for certain, reduce the propenſities of my 
heart to order, give them all the propereſt 
direction, kindle and inflame my love to- 
wards every thing that is true, and beau- 
tiful, and good ; that is, to virtue. Bur 
only in. focial lite, in converſe with my 
brethren, can I fix my propenfities in this 
good direction, and confirm my love of 
truth, of moral beauty, or of virtue, by 
a ready and faithful obedience to its 
precepts. Good ſentiments that remain 
locked up in the heart, virtues that never 
diſplay themſelves in action, can never poſ- 
teis any fignal value, but may cafily ap- 
pear better and greater than they really 
are, In focial life they are put to the teſt ; 
there we are cited to bring them forth ; 
there, in the practice of them, we meet 
with obſtacles to vanquiſh, difficulties to 

ge ſur- 
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ſurmount, and oppoſitions to encounter; 
and the oftener we ſtand theſe trials, ac- 
cept theſe challenges, and come off vic- 
torious, or at leaſt maintain our ground, 
fo much the better and more virtuous ſhall 
we be, and ſo much the more ſafely may 
we depend on our virtue. 


And how various are the opportunities 
thus afforded us in ſocial life! Here are 
weak brethren, whom I may eafily offend, 
and thereby exercife me in circumſpection 
about my diſcourſes and judgements : there 
are numberleſs defects and tailings, which 
call for my little forgiveneſſes, my pa- 
tience, and my indulgence. Here I per- 
ceive eminent qualities of mind and heart, 
the advantages of perſon, of ſtation, of 
fortune, which raiſe others above me, which 
I reſpe& and admire without jealouſy or 
envy, but with inward ſatisfaction, with 
hearty delight: there I diſtinguiſh myſelf 
from others by fimilar advantages, obtain 

12 the 
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the approbation of others, and conciltate 
their love; and this eſteem and affection 
will neither impoſe upon me a falſe hu- 
mility, nor lead me into fooliſh pride. 
Here ſhall I be ſurpriſed into diſpleaſure, 
betrayed into anger, into violence, or ill- 
humour, and learn from thence to govern 
myſelf; there will irregular defires and 
concupiſcence be excited in me, which I 
ſhall encounter and ſubdue. Here ſhall I 
be called upon to ſpeak with undiſmayed 
conſtancy in ſome good cauſe, to be aſhamed 
of the truth before no man, to plead the 
cauſe of the man unjuſtly accuſed, or ca- 
lumniated, without reſpect of perſcns : 
there will prudence and philanthropy im- 
poſe an uninterrupted filence on me, and 
bid me repreſs any ſally of wit, though 
never ſo happy, any jeſt, though never ſo 
plcatant, which may vex or injure another. 
Here I meet with a perverſe being, to 
whom I muſt yield for the ſake of peace; 
there a quarrelſome perſon, whoſe paſſion 
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I muſt reſtrain. Here ſome great or proud 
men, before whom I need not creep ; and 
there an humble, timid creature, whom I 
muſt not defpiſe or confound. Here a man 
of high deſert, whom I ſhall reſpect, though 
deſtitute of rank or ſtation ; there an in- 
Jurious, a contemptible man, whom I ſhall 
not flatter though ſurrounded by magnifi- 
cence. Here I have an opportuuity to let 
another ſhine when [ might ſhine myſelf , 
there an opportunity to ſacrifice my own 
pleaſure and conveniency, to the pleaſure 
and conveniency of another, and thereby 
of exerciſing myſelt in ſelf. denial and mag- 
nanimity. And who can reckon up all the 
opportunities and occaſions that prefent 
themſelves in ſocial lite for confirming us 
in {ome good ſentiment, for exerciſing our- 
ſelves in ſome virtue, for oppoſing and 
weakening lome bad propenfity, and there- 
by for promoting our iatrinfic, our [piri- 
rual pertection? Certainly he that makes 
his own amendment his chief concern, will 4 
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find in every campany, in every inter- 
courſe with every man, opportunities and 
inducements thereto. 


No leſs numerous are, fifthly, the op- 
portunities afforded us by ſocial life for 
þeing uſeful to others in various ways; 
and this alſo muſt give it a great value in 
the eyes of the benevolent and affectionate 
man. And, in reality, how vaſt a multi- 
plicity of ſervices do we there render to 
each other, and thus advance our mutual 
welfare! And how important are they 
frequently in their conſequences ! we are 
enabled, there by inſtructive, entertaining, 
and familiar diſcourſe, to free one perſon 
from an error, to clear up ſome doubt to 
another, and to remove from a third ſome 
ſcruple that gave him pain, conduct a 
fourth into the track of truth, and furniſh 
him with an explanation of matters it 
highly concerned him to know. There 
may we often raiſe the deprefled, encourage 

the 
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the timorous, chear the deſponding, adviſe 
the wanderer, give reſolution to the irreſo- 
lute, information to the ignorant, warmth to 
the cold, and freſh vigour to the almoſt 
expiring. There may we often bring the 
giddy to reflection, the flothful to activity, 
the frail to the ſentiment and abhorrence 
of their failings, to comfort the fallen, and 
to animate thoſe that are humbled by their 
fall to a chearful proſecution of their 
courſe. There one while, a prudent 
and timely admonition, at another an af- 
tectionate ſuggeſtion, at another a friendly 
intreaty, at another a firm remonſtrance; 
at another deſerved praiſe, at another a 
powerful word of comfort, at another an 
encoutaging and animated addrefs, at 
another a hearty concurrence in the de- 
ſizns, an intereſt in the concerns.and ac- 
tions of others, may obyiate many faults 
and tranſgreſſions, may ward off many a 
misfortune, prevent many an uncaſinefs, 
reſtrain and abate many a hurtful paſſion, 
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or occaſion and reward many a good deed, 
unite many heartstogether, and open to them 
various ſources of happineſs and joy. There 
often, by the preſence and operation of emi- 
nently intelligent and virtuous men, the 
nobleſt qualities of the human heart are 
diſplayed, and purpoſes brought to maturity 
in actual effects, which otherwiſe would 
have remained in the intention alone. And 
how much may we there effectuate by our 
example! What influence may we obtain 
thereby on others! when they ſee and ob- 
ſerve the beauty, the agreeableneſs, the 
generoſity, the gentleneſs of virtue, in the 
lineaments of our face, in our judgements, 
in our whole behaviour; when they per- 
ceive the harmony of all the parts of our 
conduct, how tranquil, how ſatisſied, how 
chearful, the enjoyment of a good con- 
ſcience, and the aſſurance of the divine 
approbation makes us; how much brighter 
our hopes, and more rational our devotion ; 
how reſpectable, how amiable, muſt virtue 

and 
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and piety appear to them! what an im- 
preſſion muſt theſe oblervations make on 
the good and the bad, on the ſtrong and 
the weak, on the wavering and the ſteady ? 
what a ſalutary compunction mult it excite 
in one, what a generous emulation in 


another, what firmneis and perſeverance 
in the third | 


Social life, in ſhort, when properly uſed, 
15 productive of very many innocent and 
real pleaſures to us. The various advan- 
tages it procures us, is the richeſt and the 
pureſt ſource of them. This greater know- 
ledge of mankind, this extenſion of our 
views, this approximation of our hearts 
and minds to cach other, this inward ſen- 
timent of our relationſhip together, this 
practice in the nobleſt ſentiments and vir- 
tuce, this opportunity to do good and to 
promote ſelicity; what pleaſure muſt it pro- 
cure to the friend of truth, the friend of 
virtue, and the friend of the human race 
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and how many other ſources of pleaſure 
are opened to us by the reciprocal confi- 
dence, the greater freedom, the natural en- 
deavour to pleaſe, and to preſent ourſelves 
on the moſt advantageous fide, the various 
inftances and tokens of the benevolence of 
our brethren, the gaiety of converſation, 
the charms of feſtivity, ſo many agreeable 
occupations and amuſements of our minds 
and ſpirits, which are the property of ſocial 
life, and give it all its worth! And+how the 
prudent, conſcious, and ſentimental enjoy- 
ment of theſe plcafures refreſhes and re- 
vives our hearts! It recruits our ſpirits 
after finiſhing ſome laborious work; it re- 
wards us for our induſtry and fidelity in 
the proſecution of an arduous calling and 
the duties of life; it is the relaxation of 
our affiduous ſpirit, by furniſhing it with 
a freer and eaſier ſcope to its activity. It 
is repoſe, and yet no inactive, no irkſome 
reſt; it is employment, and yet no violent, 
no toilſome buſineſs, We there enjoy our 
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exiſtence in community, our diſtinctions, 
our goods, our proſpects, and connections; 
we there enjoy in common, and with glad- 
neſs of heart, the various gifts and refreſh- 
ments which providence has granted us to 
enjoy; we there feel the value of the mu- 
tual eſteem, and affection, and friendſhip, 
which connects us together ; we there find 
ourſelves encouraged and recompenſed by 
the applauſe that is given to our projects, 
our ſentiments, and our actions; we there 
calm and delight ourſelves in the idea of 
the manifold aſſiſtances and ſervices we 
may expect from each other, and the num- 
ber of things we may accompliſh by united 
powers; we there find a yariety of food for 
our taſte, for our mind ; we there walk a 
ſmooth and pleaſant path, beſtrewed with 
flowers, and thereby acquire freſh chear- 
fulneſs and powers for purſuing the rougher 
and thorny parts of our progreſs. And 
muſt not this be an agreeable mode of ex- 
iltence, a defirable enjoyment of a diverſified 

and 
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and ſubſtantial pleaſure > Muſt not the ſo- 
cial life be of great value which procures 
all theſe advantages? | 


Judge, therefore, what ſocial life might 
be and procure to us, what a ſchool of 
wiſdom and virtue, what a ſource of hap- 
pineſs it is capable of being rendered, it we 
conſtantly turned it to the beſt account ; 
and from thence you will conclude, that 
It 1s commonly our own fault, when it is 
comparatively of ſmall advantage to us. 
In the mean time, you are not to require 
of it all theſe benefits, all theſe pleaſures, 
in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, and always 
in an equally high degree. In that caſe 
your expectations would ſeldom be fully 
jatisfied, and ſocial life would become un- 
cratetul to you. It is ſufficient, that it is 
adapted to procure us theſe advantages 
and pleaſures, and actually does, in a greater 
or leſs proportion. Nothing more is re- 
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quifite for demonſtrating its excellent 
worth. | 


Underſtand then and feel the value of 
ſocial life. Rejoice in the natural faculties 
and diſpoſitions the Creator hath granted 
you for it. Beware of lighting or reject- 
ing what is ſo deeply implanted in the na- 
ture of man, and may ſo much promote 
his perfection and happineſs. Much ra- 
ther tollow this impulſe of nature. Give 
into the enjoyment of ſocial life; but uſe 
and enjoy it ſo as becomes a fag? and a 
chriſtian. Never let either the affairs of 
your vocation, or your domeſtic duties, or 
your chriſtian profeſſion, or the prudent 
practice of filent contemplation and ra- 
tional devotion be injured by ir. Call 
yourſelf frequently to account for the tem- 
per of mind you carry with you into ſo— 
cial life, and in which you partake of it, 
tor the advantages and pleaſures you pro- 
cure therefrom. Be not negligently and 
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coldly contented with every little advan- - 
tage, with every trifling pleaſure you may 
obtain by chance. Endeavour to extract 
from it all the benefit, all the pleaſures it 
is able to yield. Provide therein not only 
for your ſenſes, but for your heart, for 
your underſtanding, for your reflections 
and feelings; and reap from ſocial life ſuch 
fruits as may refreſh you in your buſineſs, 
and ſolace you 1n retirement. 


Beware of conſidering ſocial life as a 
matter to the uſe and enjoyment whereof 
neither attention nor conſideration, neither 
wiſdom nor virtue are required, to which 
every one is equally adapted and prepared, 
and from which every one may promiſe 
himſelf a like advantage. No; only the 
attentive ard thoughttul, only the good, 
the feeling, the virtuous man, can enjoy all 
the benefits and pleaſures of ſocial life 
which we have diſcuſſed, or only in a fſu- 
perior degree, The benefits and pleaſures 

| which 
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which the thoughtleſs, the giddy, the 
wicked man enjoys therein, are commonly 
very deceitful, or are of no great value. 
Connections that are founded on ſelf-in- 
tereſt, on humour, or diſhoneſt projects, 
are of no long duration; they are as ſud- 
denly impaired or diffolved as they aroſe. 
Pleaſures that do not proceed from a good, 
humane, and tender heart, which are 
barely dependent on fortuitous events, 
barely from motives of amuſement aad 
paſtime, and of foothing the ſenſes ; plea- 
ſures wherein virtue and friendſhip are un- 
concerned, may poſſibly be innocent, but 
not reſpectable in any important degree, 
cannot wholly employ the ſoul in any uor- 
thy and nable manner, 


No; let ſocial life be conducive to that 
end to which it 1s adapted and ordained. 
Strive therein to increaſe. and to rectify 
your knowledge of mankind, to enlarge 

the 
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the circle of your views, to enrich your 
Rock of uſeful notions, and to confirm you 
in every worthy ſentiment, to habituate 
yourſelf to every virtue. There learn to 
enjoy the intercourſe with your fellow- 
creatures ; learn to love them, ſhew them 
your affection by numberleſs ſervices and 
various gratifications ; communicate freely, 
abundantly, and generoufly to others of 
what you poſſeſs, if you would partake in 
what they have to beſtow. There enjoy 
the pleaſure of inſtructive, entertaining diſ- 
courſe, the pleaſure of friendſhip and con- 
fidence, the pleaſure of ſocial gladneſs at 
the bounties of God; exalt and ſanctify 
theſe pleaſures, by chearful meditations on 
the divine Being who ſo liberally diſpenſes 
them to all; and then let the benefits and 
pleaſures you obtain from the converſe 
with your brethren, give freſh incitement 
and vigour to the diſcharge of every duty 
of ſocial, domeſtic, and ſolitary life. So 

will 
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will your turn for ſociety be not only harm- 
leſs, but every way profitable to you. So 
will it fit you for entering hereafter, in a 
higher ſtate, into a cloter and more blils- 
ful connection with the witeſt and Leſt of 
men, and from your intereourſe with them 
draw ſtill more copious portions of perfec- 
tion and happineſs. 
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Not flothful in buſineſs, 
Rom, xii. 11. 
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UT too many people ſigh after reſt as : 


their ſupreme felicity, complain of 

the multiplicity of affairs and concerns that 
preſs upon them; with they were dif- 
charged from them ; long to be freed trom 
all neceſſity of employment in any way; 
that they might apply their time and their 
faculties to ſome agreeable purſuit, and 
make ſuch a uſe of them as might be 
moſt conformable to their taſte and diſpo- 
fition. Such men ſeldom know rightly 
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what they wiſh for ; they commonly wiſh to 
exchange a few light and very tolerable in- 
cumbrances and evils for a far greater bur- 
den. Reſt is indeed a very deſirable object 
bur it confiſts not in indolence and flothful 
inaction, It is founded on moderation, on 
regularity, on inward contentment. It is 
confiſtent with the buſieſt life; and no man 
underſtands and enjoys it leſs than the idle 
and unemployed. No; to a man that is 
in poſſeſſion of his health and faculties, a 
life of bufineſs is far preferable to one 
ſpent without occupation. It procures 
him infinitely more ſatisfactions and plea- 
ſures, and tends more to his perfection and 
happineſs —However, that we may take 
nothing for granted and without due diſ- 
cuſſion, let us inveſtigate this great value 
of a buſy life. 


By a buſy life we are to underſtand a 
life wherein, by our ſtation, our office, 
our calling, and our connection with other 


men, 
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men, we are ordained to execute ſuch 
works and affairs, as our time and abilities 
will allow us to perform. 


If we would render ſuch a life really and 
highly valuable to us, then, in the firft 
place, theſe works and affairs muſt be pro- 
portionate to our powers of mind and 


body. We muſt know and underſtand - 


what we have to do and to mind ; we muſt 
poſſeſs the capacities, the aptitude, and 
the ſkill, that are requiſite thereto; we 
muſt, at leaſt in moſt caſes, acquire a fa- 
cility and a certain confidence in our pro- 
ceedings; we muſt therefore be long and 
early exerciſed in them, ſo as to arrive at 
a certain dexterity therein. If we are 
plagued and perplexed every moment, as 
it were, in our work and affairs, either 
through ignorance of what they demand of 
us, or by deep conſideration and doubt 
concerning the beſt method of beginning 
or of proſecuting a matter, or by the ſen- 
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timent of our inſufficiency to complete it ; 
ſuch a life can indeed be of no great value 
to us; it is a burden, an oppreſſive burden, 
under which we may eaſily ſink. 


If we would render a life of bufineſs 
highly valuable to us; the buſineſs we 
carry on mult be lawful, and we muſt be 
fully convinced. of the lawfulneſs of it. We 
muſt be able to tranſact it without inward 
uneaſineſs, without any reproaches of con- 
ſcience, without any ſervile apprehenſion 
of God. Neither mult it render us aſhamed 
before men; and we have no occaſion to 
be ſo, whenever our work or emplyment 
is neither. at variance with integrity nor 
with the love of our neighbours, neither 
in oppoſition to divine nor human laws, 
let it be in all other reſpects as mean and 
infignificant as it may. On the contrary, 
when we are entangled in affairs to which 
our own couſcience is averſe, or which we 
cannot in direct terms pronounce to be 
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right; in affairs to which we may not ven- 


ture to beſpeak the approbation and bleſſing 


of heaven, and while employed in them we 
muſt drive off all thoughts of the Supreme 
Being, and his preſence ; in affairs which 
are held to be degrading and diſhonourable 
by all intelligent and honeſt men, or are 
reckoned unworthy of the pains and the 
time we beſtow upon them : then, indeed, 
ſuch a life has fo much the leſs value for 
being ſo buſy. Affairs which a man is 
forced to conceal from the face of God, 
from the world, and from himſelf, the 
ſcope and defign whereof he muſt cover 
with the veit of ſecrecy, of cunning, and 
of miſrepreſentation ; of which a man can- 
not dare to give account to others, and 
ſcarcely to himſelf; and as the conſe- 
quence whereof he has cauſe to fear, 
ſooner or later, diſgrace or puniſhment ; 
ſuch affairs mult necetlarily embitter the 
whole lite of the wretch that is engaged 

in 
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in them, and can produce nothing but 
trouble and remorſe. 


For rendering a buſy life highly valua- 
ble, regularity muſt prefide in our affairs. 
We mult know how one bufinets follows 
on another, how they are conjoined to- 
gether, how one is complicated in the 
other, how one conduces to the allevia- 
tion, the diſpatch, and the execution of 
another. We muſt be able to take a juſt, 
and as far as poſſible a complete ſurvey 
of the whole, and know determinately what 
we have to do and to provide for in every 
portion of time, in every place, in every 
department, in every reſpect. Regularity 
lightens even the moſt complicated and the 
moſt difficult affairs. They ſeldom come 
upon us unawares, they ſeldom find us un- 
prepared; and even the accidental and 
unexpected always find leiſure and room 
where regularity prevails. Regularity 


enables us to do all things with eaſe, 
com- 
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complacency, and caimneſs; and no toll 
exhauſts us leſs, none better ſucceeds, than 
what we perform in this temper of mind. 
On the other hand, where all is in diſ- 
order, there perplexity, contradiction, vex- 
ation, and diſcord, eſtabliſh their ſway ; 
there a man knows not where to begin, 
how to proceed, or when to leave off; 
there one bufineſs crowds upon another ; 
there one is forgotten, and another ne- 
glected; there a man will be one while 
over-hurried, and at another over loaded 


with affairs; there a man has ſo many for- 


gotten or neglected affairs to recollect, that 

he can ſcarcely attend to the preſent; there 
a man muſt at one time labour till he is 
fatigued and exhauſted, and knows not at 
another what he ſhall firſt undertake ; there 
a man has no fixed point to which he tends, 
and knows not how near he is to the end 
of his labours; and all this mult neceſſarily 
render his buſineſs diſagreeable and difficult 
to him. 


Would 
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Would we, laſtly, have a life of bufi- 
neſs to be of great value to us, then muſt 
we purſue ſuch affairs as we may probably 
expect will be productive of utility to our- 
ſelves or to others. Neither 1s it leſs ne- 

ceſſary that we propoſe and ſettle this 
utility, or always make it, as it were, the 
viſible reſult of our defires and endeavours, 
proportionably to them. Conſtantly to be 
running on the courſe at random, and 
without hopes of reaching the goal, at 
length muſt weary the moit indefatigable 
racer. Always to labour, and never to 
ſee the fruit of our toils advancing to ma- 
turity, never to be able to gather it, mull at 
length render the moſt induſtrious, the 
moſt perſevering workman exhauſted and 
ſlothful. Whereas it ſeldom happens, and 
ſeldom without our fault, that lawful bu- 
ſineſs, conducted with prudence, with ap- 
plication and regularity, can fail of being 
uſeful ro ourſelves and to others. Only 
we mult be neither ſelf. intereſted nor co- 
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vetous; not have regard only to our own 
advantage, but alſo to the general good; 
not only to outward, viſible, and preſent 
advantage, but allo take into the account 
the remoter good conſequences of our af- 
fairs, and their influence on our ſpiritual 
perfection; and then, with a moderate 
ſhare of ſucceſs, we can neither fail of an 
incitement to buſineſs, nor of rewards at- 
tending it. 


If then a life of buſineſs be ſo framed, 
if the affairs incumbent on us be proper- 
tionate to our faculties and powers; if 
they be innocent and lawful; if we carry 
them on with order and regularity ; we may 
promiſe ourſelves advantage from them; 
then we muſt aſcribe real and great value 
to ſuch a life; then muſt we prefer it in- 
finitely to a life of indolcnce, 


And now what gives it this value? 
Wherein does it conſiſt? That we may be 
able 
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able to anſwer theſe queſtions, we will dic. 
cuſs the conſequences and effects of a life 
thus employed. 


A buly life is, in the firſt place, the 
beſt, the only ſure preſervative from that 
languor of mind we feel whenever life 
hangs heavy on our hands; and that lan- 
guor is inconteſtably a grievous burden. 
Neither is the buſy man at a loſs to know 
how he ſhall employ the preſent day, the 
preſent hour, wherein he ſhall be occupied, 
or how amuſed. No ſooner does he awake 
from ſleep than he goes to his daily labour, 
ſees it already before him, and diſpoſes 
and connects the ſeveral parts of it together. 
Every period of the day has its particular 
allotment; one bufineſs ſucceeds another, 
one is conſtantly replaced by the next in 
order; every hour brings with it, as it were, 
its own contribution; and the leiſure his 
affairs allow him, 1s uſually too ſhort to let 
him fail in the opportunities and means of 
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paſſing it both pleaſantly and profitably. 
And the days, the weeks, the years elapſe, 
without ſeeming tedious to him, or being a 
weight upon his ſpirits; and yet are they 
by no means laviſhed away: he knows he 
has uſed them, that he has employed them 
in a lawful and beneficial way, that he has 
turned them to an honeſt and juſt account, 


and that, in regard to their conſequences, 


they are not loſt. On the other hand, how 
unhappy is the indolent man and the loit- 
erer! how often is he utterly at a loſs to 
know with what he ſhall begin the day, 
how he ſhall paſs the firſt, the beſt, the 
moſt of its hours ! how anxiouſly does he 
ſtrive to divert himſelf! how reſtleſs, how 
diſpirited does he run from one object to 
another, from one place to another, from 
one bufineſs to another, now beginning 
this, then that, finds nothing to his taſte, 
and is ſatisfied with none! how much do 
his gratifications and pleaſures depend on 
the moſt trifling accidents ! and how eafily 

does 
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does the privation of any of his cuſtomary 
diſſipations and diverſions render him 
wretched ! how hard 1s he often put to it, 
to what dreadful labour is he often reduced, 
for driving on, or, as he calls it himſelf, 
for killing his time ! how impatiently does 
he long for the hour when he may lay 
down the load of dulneſs he has endured 
all day, and fink into the arms of ſleep, if 
haply he may even there enjoy repoſe ! 


A buſy life is, farther, a ſure preſerva- 
tive from a thouſand follies and finful ex- 
cefles, which the man who leads an in- 
dolent and lazy life can ſeldom avoid. He 
that has no ſettled buſineſs, who is con- 
ſequently oppreſſed and perſecuted by lan- 
guor of mind, who feels himſelf unhappy, 
readily falls into every thing that pro- 
miſes him diſtraction, entertainment, or 
pleaſure, into any thing from which he 
may hope for an alleviation of his con- 


dition. And, ſince he has ſo many hours, 
whole 
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whole days, and weeks, and years to oc- 
cupy, he need not be nice in chuſing the 
means and the perſons that may aſſiſt him 
thereto; mult often while away his time 
with the loweſt and molt infipid amuſe— 
ments, and ſeek a kind of ſatisfaction from 
the grofleſt of pleaſures ; and, fince the 


better, the buſy claſs of mankind, neither 


wiſh nor venture to aſſociate with him, he 
is generally confined to the company and 
converſation of ſuch as, like him, are a 
burden to themſelves and to others, who 
are as 1gnorant as himſelf how to make a 
good and worthy ule of their faculties and 
their time. And from what follics and 
extravagances can ſuch an one be ſafe? 
Into what folly, into what vice will he not 
readily plunge, ſo foon as they promile 
him paſtime or ſport? Far other is the 
caſe with the buſy man, as above deſcribed. 
His buſineſs allows Lim too little leiſure, 
and gives his mind too manly, too ſerious 
a turn, to let him fall into the temptation 
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of miſapplying the few minutes he has to 
ſpare. The love of order that accom- 
panies him in his affairs, does not forſake 
him in his periods of recreation. And 
theſe, from his good charkEter and con- 
duct, he may pals in the company of the 
beſt and moſt deſerving perſons, which he 
muſt prefer to the convertation of the 
fooliſh and the frivolous, with men who 


muſt appear to him contemptible and 
noxious. 


A buſy life is, thirdly, the moſt pow- 
erful incentive, and the beſt means of un- 
folding our abilities, of diſplaying, of ex- 
erciſing, and of invigorating our faculties, 
and accordingly of promoting our real per- 
fection. Without attention, without con- 
ſideration, without reſlection, without com- 
paring and connccting ſeveral things to- 
gether, without a conſtant reference to the 
paſt and the fuiure, no buſineſs that is not 
merely mechanical, can be citectually car- 


ried 
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ried on; and the more complicated, the 
more multifarious, the more important it 
be, the more unremittedly muſt we con- 
fine our attention and reflections to it, and 
keep all our mental powers in action. So 
much the leſs muſt we allow them to be 
conquered by the obſtacles and difficulties 
that are concomitant, more or leſs, with 
every ſpecies of affairs, and which, with- 
out induſtry, without regularity, without 
perſevering patience, without firmneſs, 
without foreſight and prudence, mutt in— 
evitably be the caſe. And how cogent 
muſt be the motives of duty, neceſſity, 
profit, and honour, to the application, and 
not unfrequently to the utmoit exertion of 
our powers! And how much farther muſt 
we extend them in their proper and beſt 
directions; how much more juſtly ſhall 
we learn to think; how much more in— 
telligent, circumſpect, prudent, dilcreet, 
wary, dextrous, and virtuous, ſhail we b: + 
come ; how much more uſeful to others 

1. 2 than 
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than we could poſibly be by a lazy and in- 
active life! How much does the man of 
buſineſs learn to comprehend with his un- 
derſtanding, to retain in his memory, and 
to execute with his powers! how rapidly 
and how cafily docs he ſurvey, as it were 
at one glance, a long train of events, a 
waole {cries of tlings! how juſtly does he 
hit the phat in which they all unite! how 
perſhicuouſly does he analyze the moſt in- 
tricate matters] how many events and re- 
volutions of things does he foreſce; and 
how much docs he adopt in his plans and 
projects, which weuld frighten the ignorant 
or inexperienced, and throw them into 
pale aſtoniſhment! And what obflacles 
will he not at length overcome, what diſ- 
ficulites wilt he not vanquita, by courage 
and confidence! And muſt not theſe ad- 
vantages be beld for denrable by all men? 
Mul they be too dcarly purchaſed by a 
)uty, a laborious lic? can we exerciſe out 
powers without the cxertions to Which they 
are 
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are adapted, and can we ftrengthen and 
improve them without exerciſe? Are ca- 
pacities and powers, which we poſſeſs in- 
deed, but do not maniteſt, do not apply, 
do not know how properly to ule, of any 
great value? Does not our inward ſpiritual 
perfection conſiſt in the fitteſt, eaſieſt, beſt, 
and happieſt uſe, in the greateſt poſſible 
improvement of them? is it not the only 
ſpecies of perfection that remains with us 
for ever? and ſhall we rather let theſe noble 
powers, powers by which we are able to 
effect ſo much, ſhall we rather let them 
fleep and ſtagnate, than awaken and in- 
vigorate them by activity and induſtry ? 


A life of buſineſs is, fourthly, the beſt 
means of being uſeful to others in 4 thou- 
ſand ways, and of having a great and ma» 
nifold influence oa the general welfare, 
For the ſubſiſtence and advantage of iv- 
ciety it is neccilary that various buſineſſes 
and works be executed by its members, 
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and that they be executed with aſſiduity 
and faithfulneſs. The one muſt in this 
manner, and the other in that, provide for 
the wants, the conveniences, the elegan- 
ces, and the pleaſures of his brethren. 
The more works and buſineſſes of theſe 
kinds, therefore, we undertake and com- 
plete, ſo much the more uſeful are we to ſo- 
ciety, ſo much the more ſerviceable do we 
render ourſelves to it; ſo much the more 
ample 1s the contribution we bring to the 
common weltare. The buſy man alone is 
grateful to the community which ſupports 
and protects him, and procures him a 
thouſand advantages ; he repays, and often 
repays with intereſt, the ſervices it does 
him. Whereas the unemployed, the idler, 
is a mean-ſpirited creature, who is always 
receiving, and never gives, who is profit- 
able to none, and yet requires ſervice from 
all men; an abject debtor, daily increafing 
his debt, and never intending to pay it.— 
And how extenſively does the buſy man 


operate around him! for what numbers of 
his 
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his brethren, near him and afar off, known 
to him and unknown, vf all claſſes and con- 
ditions, mediately or immediately, does he 
think, and provide, and labour! what ſer— 
vices does he render them, by his counſel, 
by his aſſiſtance, by his perſpicacity, by 
his dexterity, by his induſtry, by his in- 
tegrity! how many others does he let on 
to the moſt uſeful activity by means of his 
own buſineſs! how much evil does he 
prevent, how much good he promotes 
thereby! how often is he by this means 
the benefactor, not only of the preſent 
race of men, but alſo of future generations 
and muſt not ſuch a life be of great value, 
muſt it not be far preferable to a lite of 
inaction and idleneſs ? 

>» 

But, if a life of buſineſs be highly uſe- 
ful, ſo muſt it allo, on that very account, 
be an abundant ſpring ot pleaſure and hap— 
pineſs to ourſelves. And in fact, what a 
pleaſure it is to thew our powers, to Gil- 
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play them with ſkill, and in the moſt ge- 
-neral uſcful way! Chat a pleaſure to van- 
quiſh impediments, to conquer difficulties, 


to produce extenfive plans, to finiſh ufetul 
works, to bring good defigns to perfec- 
tion! what a pleaſure, when a man makes 
out his reckoning to himſelf at the end of 
the day, or the week, or the year, of the 
application of his faculties and his time, 
and can comfort himſelf in the reflection 
that he has not ſuffered them to lie idle, 
that he has not ſquandered them away, 
that he has not miſemployed them, but 
has made them anſwer to the will of God, 
and has accompliſhed many good and uſe- 
ful matters with them ! what a pleaſure, 
when a man can ſay to himſelf, that he 
has diſcharged his duty, worthily filled his 
poſt, that he has ferved and affiſted many 
of his fellow-creatures, that he has been 
the benefactor of his brethren! what a 
picaſure, when a man may promiſe him- 
telf the reſpect, the affection, the gratitude 

2 of 
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of the whole ſociety, and can accept and 
employ the reciprocal ſervices, their teſ- 
timonies of eſteem, and the reward of bis 
merits, with a good conſcience, and with 
the gratctul ſentiment that he is not un- 
worthy of them! and how greatly mult 
all theſe pleaſures contribute to the felicity 
of the man! how pleaſant to him muſt be 
the retroſpe& on his paſt, the enjoyment 
of his preſent, and the proſpect of his fu- 
ture lite! with what confidence may he 
think on God, and how freely and openly 
converſe with men! how contented, how 
ſatisfied muſt he be in the conſciouſneſs of 
his advancement in inward perfection, and 
the ſurvey of the good he has effected 
about him! how ſweet muſt each longer 
or ſhorter recreation be to him, the enjoy- 
ment of each innocent pleaſure, either ſen- 
ſible or ſpiritual, which he has prepared 
himſelf for by uſcful employment, and to 


which his appetite is not blunted by too 


copious an indulgence in this ſeaſoning of 
lite ! 


b 
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life! pure advantages, pure pleaſures an 
joys, unknown to the unemploved and the 
idle. To them their faculties and powers 
are often a uſeleſs burden. To them every 
day, every week, every year of their lives, 
is alike empty of actions and events that 
can gladden and refreſh their minds. Them 
the paſt afflicts, the preſent perplexes, and 
the future confounds. And as often as 
they are forced to reflect upon themſelves, 
they muſt ſtand aſhamed before God and 
man. Their pleaſures are uniform and 
taſteleſs. And how often mult they be an 
incumbrance, how often diſguſtful to them! 
how great then muſt be the advantage in 
this reſpect of the induſtrious over the 1dle! 

In fine, a buſy life, conducted with in- 
telligence, with regularity, and conſciouſ- 
neſs, and directed to the common welfare, 
is the beſt preparation for à ſuperior, a 
more perfect, and a bliſsful ſtate in the 
tuture world. The more we here unfold 


our 
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our faculties, and elevate and ſtrengthen 
our powers by practice; in to much greater 
and more important matters ſhall we there 
employ them ; ſo much the more ſhall we 
there be able to do with them; fo much 
the more quickly and eafily ſhall we there 
proceed towards the mark of ſupreme per- 
fection. The more carefully and earneſtly 
we do in this province of the kingdom of 
God, what he has dclivered us to perform; 
{o much the more will he confide to us to 
tranſact and to uſe in that other province 
of his kingdom, The more extenſively 
we here operate about us in views of ge- 
neral utility; ſo much the larger 1s the 
ſphere of operation he there will open 
round us. The better we here allow ours 
ſelves to be educated and formed by our 
heavenly father, the better will he be able 
to employ us there when we ſhall have ex- 
changed this ſtate of childhood for the 
manly age. Reſt and refreſnment without 
previous toil, payment without ſervice, 
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perfection without the beſt and faithfulleſt 
uſe of our powers, bliſs without an active, 
buly hfe, can no more be thought of in 
heaven than it can upon earth, can there 
no more exiſt than here. What an en- 
couraging proſpect for the man that leads 
a life of buſineſs! and what a comfortleſs, 
melancholy repreſentation for the ſlothful, 
who paſſes his days in loitering and idle- 
neſs ! 


And now take all this into your minds 
at one view. Reflect that a buſy life 
exempts a man from the oppreſhve load of 
lang uor of ſpirits ; that it ſecures him from 
a thouſand follies and finful exceſſes ; that 
it moſt cogently incites him to diſcloſe his 
capacities, to diſplay and exerciſe his fa- 
culties, and thereby to advance his perfec- 
tion; that it furniſhes him with means and 
opportunities of being uſeful to mankind 
in the greateſt variety of ways, and of ac- 
quiring à vaſt influence on the gencral 

welfare; 
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welfare; that it is a rich ſource of pleaſure 
and happineſs to himſelf ; that, in ſhort, 
it prepares and fits him for a higher and 
better ſtate ; and ſay, after all, whether a 
life of buſineſs is not of real and of great 
value; whether it is not far preferable to 
an inactive, unemployed, and lazy life. 


Certainly, Sirs, this is the beſt and 
nobleſt uſe of life. Hereto are we ordained 
and called; hercto has God entruſted to us 
capacities and powers, and given us ſo 
many urgent wants. Py this alone can we 
become as perfect, as happy as man can 
be in the pre ſent ſtate of things, and extract 
trom this, uſually fo ſhort and uncertain a 
lite, as much advantage as it is able to af- 
ford us. Thus no moment of it paſtes 
empty and unenjoyed away. Thus a man, 
as it were, multiplics his exiſtence, and 
lengthens his life. Thus a man lives and 
operates by others as well as himfelt, and 
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frequently even to the lateſt poſterity, 
Render therefore thanks to the Moſt High, 
it he has placed you by his providence in 
a buſy ſtation, proportionate to your pow. 
ers, and adequate to your time, Com- 
plain not of the quantity and trouble of it. 
Be not fluggiſh and flothful in the per- 
formance of it. It is proper for the ſtate 
of exerciſe and education wherein we live 
at preſent ; and it you carry it on with un- 
derſtanding, with regularity and conſci- 
entiouſneſs, if you treat and manage it 
as work committed to you by God, you 
will purſue it with comfort and pleaſure, 
and not without advantage. Therefore, 
long not after the imaginary happineſs of 
an inactive repoſe, or you will ſoon ſe— 
verely pay for the fooliſh wiſh. Let it 
rather be to you, as it was to our great 
deliverer, your meat and your pleaſure, to 


perform what God has given you to do, 


to work indefatigably while yet it is day, 


leſt 
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leſt the gloomy night of affliction and ſor- 
row, or the impenetrable ſhades of death, 
come on before you have finiſhed your 
taſk. Be like the faithful ſervants, whom 
their lord, when he cometh, be it late or 
early, findeth employed in his affairs. 
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Whoſe merchants are princes, whoſe traffickers are 
the honourable of the earth, Iſaiah xxiii. 8. 
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TRADE and COMMERCE. 


I is 3 matter of great importance for a 
man to know how to dignity his vo- 
cation, the profeſſion he is engaged in, or 
the buſineſs he carries on. This lightens 
every difficulty, and obviates every diſ- 
agreeableneſs he finds attendant on it; this 
repays him for the paintul induſtry and the 
unremitted cares he beſtows thereon ; this 
ſtimulates. him to do all that relates to it 
with alacrity and exactitude, and to ne- 
glect no part of it as unworthy of his at- 
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tention, though never ſo infignificant or 
trifling in itſelf. And how is this to be 
done? what gives a man this reſpect for 
his calling ? how does it become of preat 
value to him? One way thus; by his re- 
garding it as an effect of the order and ar- 
rangement eſtabliſhed in the world by God. 
By ſaying to himſelf; “It is the will of 
God that mankind ſhould be ſo connected 
together, ſo labour for each other, and 
thus mutually contribute to the public be- 
nefit; and that I in particular ſhould act 
in the ſtation, the department, in ſuch a 
manner as my vocation demands.” Again, 
it happens, when he ſees the value of his 
calling, or diſcovers what it is that renders 
it really important and eſtimable, when he 
repreſents to himſelf its connection with 
the welfare of focicty at large, and its be- 
neficial influence upon it. By this means 
every man may confer a dignity on the 
calling he purſues, fo that it be but lawful, 
And this is indiſputably the beſt means 


and 
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andthe ſtrongeſt incitement to walk wor- 
thy of our vocation, —W hat may be ad- 
vanced of every profeſſion holds good in 


a particular manner when applied to com 


merce. And fince the generality of men 
are one way or other concerncd in this vo- 
cation, it will not be thought inconſequent 
if I deliver to them a few confiderations 
which will enable them to think adequately 
of it. Having then, in the foregoing diſ- 
cuſſion, inveſtigated the value of a buſy 
life in general, I ſhall now proceed par- 
_ ticularly to examine into the merits of 
commerce, | 


When we aſcribe a diſtinguiſhed value 
to commerce, we confider it not barely as 
a means of providing for our own ſupport. 
This property it has in common with every 
profeſſion, even the meaneſt calling of lite, 
that it procures us food and raiment, and 
ſupplies the wants of nature. As little do 
we conſider it barcly as the means of en- 
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riching 2 man, and of living more @nve- 
niently and elegantly than others, or of 
playing a more diſtinguiſhed part in ſociety. 
For theſe are advantages that do not ex- 
clufively belong to this ſtation of life, 
Theſe may fall to the lot of the handi- 
craftſman, the huſbandman, the man in 
public truſt, and at times even to the ſcho- 
lar. No; if we would rightly conſide r 
and appreciate the eminent value of com · 
merce, and thence acquire for it the re- 
ſpect it deſerves, we muſt take into the ac- 
count how it concurs by a beneficial in- 
fluence with the general good, what it con- 
tiibutes towards the ſtock of human per- 
fection and happineſs. And now what are 
its pretenſions in this reſpect ? 


Firſt, it ſets mankind upon a far greater, 
a far more diverfified, and thereby a more 
uſeful activity; and cvery thing that pro- 
motes uſeful activity among mankind, pro- 
motes 
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motes their benefit. For only by that means 
will our faculties and torpid powers be, as it 
were, rouzed, developed, exerciſed, and by 
degrees brought to that degree of ſtrength 
and perfection they are defigned to attain. 
And how greatly does commerce contri- 
bute to this effect! What numbers of 
hands, what numbers of heads, it employs! 
to how many kinds of trades and manu- 
factures does it give life! to how many 
others does it communicate a weight and 
value, which but for it they could never 
acquire, and which without it would be 
carried on in a more careleſs and ſuper- 
ficial manner ! how many ſorts of induſtry, 
of dexterity, of art, does it quicken and 
maintain, encourage and reward ! how it 
moves and employs, in numberleſs reſpe&tsy 
the inventive powers of man! what a 
mighty and extenſive influence it has on 
the rotative motion of the whole ſociety 
and on all active hte! how many wheels of 
this grand machine, large and ſmall, does 
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it ſet in motion! and what detrimental 
clogs and impediments ariſe where its im- 
pulſe is wanting! how many people it re- 
quires, how many people muſt ſtrenuouſſy 
_ exert their powers in various ways, for 
obtaining the products of nature, in work- 
ing them up, in improving them, in be- 
ſtowing them, in tranſlating them from one 
place to another, and often to the remoteſt 
regions of the habitable earth ! how much 
leſs diligence and induſtry would all theſe 
exert, how much fewer people would be 
employed therein, if all theſe products did 
not receive additional value from every 
man's hand through which they paſs, if 
by means of commerce they were not ex- 
chayged for other products of nature, or 
diſpoſed of to profit !—how much leſs life, 
induſtry, diligence, and addreſs, is percep- 
tible where little or no comtnerce exiſts, 
than where it flouriſhes! how many human 
hands and human heads are there almoſt 
active, which here would be employed 
in 
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in variouſly uſeful ways! Would you con- | 


vince yourſelves of the life and activity 
which commerce excites among mankind, 
then imagine yourſelves tranſported into the 
midſt of the moſt famous trading city, viſit 
its exchange and its harbour ; or only repre- 
ſent to yourſelves a populous and much 
frequented market-place; what a multitude 
and diverfity of buſy perſons of all ranks 
and conditions will you there perceive ! 
and yet this is extraordinary activity, limited 
to a ſhort portion of time, and confined to 
a narrow ſpace; activity very inconſider- 
able, compared to that which is an everlaſt- 
ing, uninterrupted conſequence of com- 
merce in the generality of countries on 
the habitable globe. And muſt not this 
give it a real and a great value? 


Commerce connects men more together, 
brings them nearer to each other, and lets 
their mutual dependance on each other be 

more 
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more intimately felt; and every thing that 
brings and unites men more cloſely to- 
gether is a ſource of pleafure and happineſs 
to them, and rnay be likewiſe an incitement 
to virtue, Mutual wants, reciprocal bu- 
ſineſſes, general views, and general ad- 
vantage, are as ſtrong bands of connection 
and intercourſe as any we know, It the 
merchant be in want of the induftry, the 
labour, the mechanical and mental powers, 
the ſervice and aſſiſtance of a thouſand men; 
theſe in return ſtand in need of his protec- 
tion, his ſupport, his encouragement, and 
his pay. If one man would execute his 
defigns, and attain his purpoſes, a thou- 
fand others muſt labour with him to that 
end, If a man would reap the profit he 
expects from his buſineſs, he mult let a 
thouſand others obtain a proportionate ad- 
vantage. If trade be carried on with ſuc- 
cets ; then muſt handicrafts, arts, and agri- 
culture, flouriſh alſo; all ranks and condr- 
tions of men muſt then have more concerns 

i together, 
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dagether, work more for each other, and 
enter into cloſer connections. And how 
far £5 theſe connections extend! how many 
claſiics and deſcriptions do they embrace! 
what nation is ſo remote that is not brought 
nearer to the reſt by commerce? Along 
what pathleſs wilderneſs, over what ſteep 
and craggy mountain, acroſs what un- 
known ſeas and oceans, docs not the mer- 
chant find his way to his remoteſt brethren! 
Allow it however, to be felf-intereſt and 
the love of gain that teaches him to deſpiſe. 
theſe dangers, and to conquer theſe diffi- 
culties; yet the effect is always that man is 
thereby more connected with man, that 
ſocial diſpoſitions are awakened and ſup- 
ported in them, that an intereſt in their 
reciprocal proſperity and misfortunes is 
ſtrengthened and improved. And muſt not 
all theſe conſiderations taken together re- 
dound to the advantage of mankind, and 
tend inſenſibly to their improvement and 
perfection? 5 
Com- 
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Commerce by this means facilitates to 
mankind the imparting of their ſchemes, 
their inventions and diſcoveries, their goods 
and advantages, to each other, It occafions 
a conſtant and univerſal circulation and ex- 
change of all theſe things among them. 
It indeed likewiſe diſſeminates many faults 
and yices, and opens many ſources of ca- 
lamity where they would elſe have been 
unknown. But do not thoſe benefits far 
exceed thele accidental diſadvantages? how 
manifold and great they are! How far 
backward would the human race have been 
in every particular ; how little would they 
have advanced above the condition of in- 
fancy ; with how much labour and toil muſt 
they have ſupplied the prime wants of na- 
ture; how ſlowly would they have proceeded 
in civilization; if every nation, every pro- 
vince, had abided by its own experiences, 
and were confined to its own obſervations, 
diſcoveries and inventions! How much is 
| learnt by one people of another, in neceſ- 
ſary 
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ſary and uſeful as well as in agreeable and 
entertaining matters, in mechanics and the 
fine arts, in agriculture and huſbandry, as 
well as in the ſublimer ſciences ! and how 
much farther are all theſe particulars car- 
ried at various times by the communication 
of a ſingle idea, a curious inftrument, or 
ſoine new device! What important revo- 
lutions are occaſioned by ſome freſh branch 
of commerce, a new kind of manufacture, 
an introduction of new articles of trade ! 
what another ſcope 1s given to the human 
mind for promoting arts and ſciences 
throughout a whole nation! And how 
quickly is uſeful knowledge now conveyed 
from one extremity of the inhabited and 
* cultivated earth to the other! How ſoon 
may the luminous thoughts, which now 
occupy the ſoul of one of my brethren 
in the molt diſtant regions af the northern 
or ſouthern hemiſphere, become likewiſe 
mine, and diiluſe light into my mind and 
ſatisfaction into my heart, or introduce 
| more 
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more order into my c hend my affairs! 
How much more an and rapidly, by 
means of this t conte ion and (Xx - 
tenſive communi. .twun, may even the 
werghtieſt matters of religion be iti buted, 
and the matt falutary, thc mou comtort- 
able truths be tranſplanted there where ig- 
norance, error, and baleful iuvciitincn, 
have hitherto prevailed! And is it not 
commerce that promotes and facilitates 
this connection and communication of man- 
kind with each other? 


Ee ſides, commerce procures men a thou- 
ſand conveniences, a thouſand kinds of 
pleaſure and delight, which elſe they muſt 
be without, or obtain them with far greater 
difficulty, leſs frequently, and at the ex- 
pence of much more toil and fatigue. 
Scarcely any fort of produ® ions and fruits 
of the earth, of the works of art and in- 
duftry, are at preſent the exclufive property 
of any country, Every thing now that is 


good 
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good and deſirable is reciprocally an article 
of exchange. We may now ſee the won- 
derful effects of nature, in their diverſified 
and delightful forms ; may enjoy the good 
things of every region ; make uſe of the 
intelligence, the powers, the labours of 
every nation; and may collect and employ 
as our own whatever can flatter the taſte 
and charm the fight, whatever can add or- 
nament to our dwellings, beautify our gar- 
dens, give neatneſs and warmth to our 
raiment, or embelliſh our condition, what- 
eyer can employ our mind or gratify our 
curiofity, from the remoteſt and moſt diſ- 


ſevered diſtricts of the globe; and this, in 


a hundred reſpects, is within the reach of 
the poor as well as the rich. And who 
can be ſo inſenſible to all theſe advantages, 
as to aſcribe no value to commerce by 
which he procures them ? or who will al- 
low himſelf to be deterred from giving it 
the praiſe which is its due, becauſe theſe 
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conveniences and elegances of life may be 
abuſed, as indeed they but too often are? 


Laſtly, by all theſe means, commerce con- 
tributes in no ſmall degree to ſoſten and 
polith the manners of mankind, to form their 
taſte, and to promote mutual patience and 
tor bearance among them. The more men 


converſe together, and the more cloſely they 


are connected among themſelves ; ſo much 
the more attention will they ſhew to what 
may diſpleaſe or pleaſe another; ſo much 
the more aſſid uouſly will they remove every 
difficulty in the way of their intercourſe with 
each other, avoid every thing that may de- 
ſtroy their connection, and ſedulouſly re- 
ject all that may give umbrage or offence 
to another. The more good and deſirable 
articles they compare with others and offer 
for them, and the oſtener they are neceſ- 
ſitated to chuſe between them; ſo much 
the more will their taſte be rectified and 
refined; fo much more impartial is their 

Judge- 
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judgement of what is beautiful and good. 


In ſhort, the more diverſity they per- 
ceive in the ſentiments and uſages of 
mankind, and the more they obſerve how 
little influence they have on their general 
and moſt important opinions and actions; 
ſo much the more juſtly will they learn to 
judge of theſe things; ſo much more will 
the diſtance and diflike which thefe cauſes 
occafioned be weakened; ſo much the 
more will they be accuſtomed to look upon 
a man as a man, and to affectionate every 
good man, and to eſteem every intelligent 
and honeſt man, to whatſoever nation he 
may belong, whatſoever language he 
ſpeaks, whatſocver religious opinions he 


holds, whatſoever cuſtoms he may chuſe 


to obferve. And accordingly this mutual 
forbearance and eſteem is always far greater 
and more univerſal among mercantile na- 
tions, than among ſuch as are more con- 
fined to their own territories, and have leſs 
intercourſe with others. 

. Var. 1 N And 
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And this, Sirs, this it is, that gives 
trade in general a great and intrinfic value, 
what renders it important and honourable 
in the eyes of the thinking man. It even 
poſſeſſes this value, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, when the man that carries it on 
thinks narrowly and acts ſelfiſhly, when he 
regards it merely as relative to his own per- 
ſonal profit, and cares not how little advan- 
tageous it may be to others. But in that 
caſe, and in regard to him, it is of extremely 
little, or indeed of no value, as he degrades 
and debaſes it, by his ſentiments and con- 
duct, to the loweſt and moſt defpicable 
means of gaining a Iivehhood. A great 
diſtinction therefore is to be made between 
the value of commerce, taken intrinſically 
and at large, and the worthineſs it confers 
on ſuch as carry it on. The former is 
and eyer remains great and honourable ; 
the latter but too frequently is imper- 
ceptibly ſmall, Would you therefore, who 
excrcile this calling, dignity it likewiſe in 

regard 
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regard to yourelves, and render it a means A 
to you of greater perfection and durable 


happineſs; then allow yourſelves to be Þ# 
guided by the following admonitions and of 
precepts. | | 


Exerciſe your underſtanding in habits 
of reflection, and ſtrive to enrich it by 4 
augmenting your ſtock of uſeful know- 4 
ledge; particularly ſuch as relates to your 4 
affairs arid undertakings. Study the mat- 1 
ters in which you are daily concerned, their 
nature and texture, their utility, the pur- 
poſes to which they may be applied, their 1 
modifications and tranſmutations, their in- * 
fluence on the general weal of the com- 
munity; ſtudy the ways and means by 
which they are produced, obtained, wrought 
up, improved, and altered ; ſtudy the ſtate 
of the countries and people with which, 
by means of your occupation, you are me- 
diately or immediately connected; ſtudy 
N 2 | the 
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the perſons with whom you are concerned 
in buſineſs, or whom you employ therein, 
and on the character of whom fo much 
depends on the profecutien of it; fo will 
you conſtantly find in all you do 'employ- 
ment and food for your mind ; always 
elearly underftand what and wherefore and 
to hat end you do it; and thereby a thou- 
and objects, which in themſelves may be 
very mfignificant, will acquire a greater 
value in your ſight, You will execute 
that as thinking, as enlightened men, with 
complacency and pleaſure, which other- 
wife you would only perform as day-la- 
bourers, from neceſſity, and probably with 
diſlike, | 


Extend therefore the orbit of your views, 
the circuit of your knowledge and per- 
fpicacity, in proportion as you enlarge 
your ſphere of action. Purſue the affairs 
that offer themfelves to you, not in a mere 
"> RE me- 
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mechanical manner; work and operate, 
not as it were blindfolded, or merely by 
old maxims and cuſtoms handed down from 
father to ſon, but upon well digeſted prin- 
eiples and generous plans. Strive more 
and more to comprehend the whole of the 
concern wherein you are engaged, and to 
comprehend it with more participation and 
intereſt. Revolve frequently in your mind 
the nearer and more remote, the preſent 
and future effects of your tranſactions and 
dealings, the influence they may and will 
have, in a thouſand ways and manners, on 
the conduct, the fortunes, the happineſs of 
ſuch numbers of men of all clafles and 
conditions. This allo will confer great 
weight and dignity on all you undertake 
and execute, 


Expand too in this reſpeX your heart by 
benevolent, philanthropical ſentiments and 
feelings. Let not covetouſneſs, nor mean 

N.z telt- 
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ſelf-intereſt, nor vanity, but genuineuniverſa] 
philanthropy and brotherly love, be the chief 
inſtigators of your diligence and induſtry. 
Think it your duty and your glory, not 
barely to labour for your own, but likewiſe 
for the general profit; and do this not ſolely 
according to the natural combination 
of things, and without peculiarly thinking 
thereon, but do it with conſciouſneſs and 
confideration, and fo as that this view may 
be always prefent to your mind. Heſitate 
not to encounter difficulties, to undertake 
labours, to perform buſineſſes from which 
you have little particular advantage to ex- 
pect, but which you know will bring pro- 
fit to others, or tend to the ſupport and 
the good of the whole; and reckon it not 
as labour in vain, as pure loſs, when it is 
attended by ſuch conſequences and effects. 
The idea that all you do in your lawful 
vocation, and by lawful means, is a part 
of the chain of buſineſs whereby the ge- 
neral 
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neral welfare is upheld and advanced; 
whereby the ſum' total of life, of action, 
of pleaſure, of happineſs, which is or may 
be among mankind, is augmented and put 
in circulation; this idea muſt give you 
ſatisfaction and courage in all your affairs, 
and fill you with an honeſt complacency 
at the ſight of every conſequence of your 
good endeavours. By ſuch a way of think. 
ing, every buſineſs you tranſact, little and 
difficult as it may be, will become an ho- 
nourable employment, a labour of love. 
And thus will you degrade yourſelves by 
nothing, think nothing a loſs of time or a 
diſſipation of your powers, which in any 
way may be of advantage to ſociety, 


In fine, add a dignity to your calling, 
you who purſue commerce as rational, in- 
telligent, and welleintentioned men, by 
confidering yourſelves as inſtruments in the 
hands of providence, whereby the cultiva- 

N 4 tidn 
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tion of the earth and the civilization of its 
inhabitants are carried on and advanced ; 
as inſtruments whereby God diffuſes and 
multiplies kis manifold gifts and bleflings, 
more intimately connects the whole of his 
family, ſo widely extended, together, 
brings them cloſer to each other, and iu 
ſuch various methods animates, ſuſtains, 
benefits, and chears them all. Do therefore 
whatever you are called to by your profeſ- 
ſion in reference to this honourable appoint- 
ment ; do it fram obedience and love to 
God, our univerſal Father in heaven; do 
it as by commiſſion from him, and in the 
manner moſt conformable to the wiſe and 
benignant defigns of his government. By 
this means you will confer the greateſt dig- 
nity on all your employments and labours, 
and exalt the faithful diſcharge of your 
calling into actual piety. You will ferve 
God by ferving your brethren; accompliſn 
nis will by fulfilling the duties of your 

| voca- 
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vocation ; carry on his work by proſecuting 
your own; and ſo may you alſo, as men 
worthily filling a ſtation aſſigned them by 
God, promiſe yourſelves a chearful exit 
from this ſcene of things, and the enjoy» 
ment of a happy, a bleſſed futurity. 
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Jeſus—departed thence—into a deſart place, apart. 
a | Matthew xiv, 13. 
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OF 
A COUNTRY LIFE. 


I'TIES, large and populous cities, 

have inconteſtibly their benefits as 
well as their difadvantages. The founda- 
tion of them, and the concourſe of their 
inhabitants, are means in the hand of Pro- 
vidence for promoting its views with re- 
gard to mankind. And to this they greatly 
conduce in various ways. The cloſe ag- 


gregation, the intimate connection of ſo 
many individuals together, ſtrengthens 


their powers, and renders them capable of 
| 5 many 
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many enterpriſes and buſineſſes, to which 
a greater diſperſion or ſeparation would 
abſolutely diſpoſe them. Trade and com- 
merce, arts and ſciences, muſt be brought; 
by theſe ſtrict connections, by ſuch a union 
and reciprocal communication of deſigns, 
abilities, talents, and aptitudes, to a higher 
degree of perfection than they could other- 
wiſe reach. By the daily intercourſe of 
ſuch numbers of men, of ſuch various ſen- 
timents and diſpoſitions, the natural genius 
and faculties muſt more quickly, more 
eafily, more conſiderably be unfelded, ſet 
in motion, and applied. Emulation and 
ambition are more excited and employed, 
and produce more diverſified and vigorous 
effects than in ſolitude, or in the narrow 
circle of a few acquaintance and neigh- 
bours. The manners will be refined; the 
conveniences and elegances of life im- 
proved; the means and opportunities of 
ſocial pleaſure will be multiplied ; and the 


lallies of inordinate and violent paſhons 
3 will 
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will leſs and leſs frequently offend; firik- 
ing advantages, for which, in conjunQtion 


with many others, we ſtand indebted to - 


civil life, and which certainly are of no 
{mall value. 


On the other fide, in great and po- 
pulous cities, bad example is more con- 
tagious ; the ſeduCtion to folly and vice are 
far greater, and harder to avoid; the pre- 
valence of faſhion is univerſal and tyran- 
nical; the implicit imitation of the noble, 
the great, and the rich, is ſervile; the 
ſway of received manners and cuſtoms, 
ſevere and oppreſſive. Innocence, truth, 
and open-heartedneſs, are there almoſt 
abandoned; the ſimplicity of nature js 
ſtifled by art; integrity is there obliged to 
hide her face; fimplicity is ridiculed as 
puerile inexperience ; the paſſions are con- 
cealed, but act with greater vehemence 
and danger in their concealment. The 
taſte will be refined, but at the ſame time 

be 
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de encrvated and faſſidious; pleaſures will 
de multiplied, but che faculties Tor enjoy- 
dog them oObtuſed. Befides all this, the 
multiplicity of affairs, the noiſy buſtle, the 
ſurfeiting diſtractions which prevail in po- 
pulous cities, are powerful obſtacles to col- 
lection of ſpirit, to confideration, to vi- 
gilanee over oneſelf, to frequent and ani- 
mated aſpirations towards heaven, and con- 
ſequently are powerful obſtacles to wiſdom, 
virtue, and devotion. 


- The more therefore 2 man is ſmitten with 
the love of nature, and his Creator and 
Father; the more charms he ſees in inno- 
rence, truth, integrity, and fimple man- 
ners; the more taſte he has for filent re- 
feQion ; the mote he is able to entertain 
himſelf; the dearer he eſteems wiſdom and 
virtue, and heart- felt devotion ; the more 
vgrecable muſt it be to him when at times 
he exchanges the tumuk of the town for 
the quiet of the country ; as he there can 

breathe 
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breathe, and think and live more freely ; 
as he there comes to himſelf and converſes 
with his own heart, can hearken to the 
voice of God in nature, and in leſs artifi- 
cial, leſs corrupted men, and indulge him- 
ſelf in the moſt natural and unadulterated 
meditations and feelings without reluctance 
or reſtraint. This, in all ages of the 
world, has been the nutriment of the ſpi- 
rit and the wages of application to all the 
wiſeſt and beſt among the ſons of men. 


Our Saviour likewiſe, that exccllent ex- 
ample to all the wiſe and good, ſeenis thus 
to have thought and judged on this ma- 
terial article, He did not indeed deny 
himſelf the company of his brethren, and 
was ſometimes ſeen in populous towns and 
cities, nay, even in the capital itſelf; as 
he could there beſt proſecute the work his 
father had commiſſioned him to carry on, 
the work of enlightening and improving 


his contemporaries and mankind in ge- 
Vol. III. O neral. 
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neral. Yet theſe populous cities and 
towns were not his conſtant reſidence. At 
times he forſook them, and retired to the 
deſert, that is, to unfrequented or leſs fre- 
quented places. At times he aſcended the 
mountain, and there paſt the evening alone. 
There he recruited his ſpirits after the 
weariſome labours of the day; thought 
upon his grand concern; collected, by 
contemplation and prayer, familiar inter- 
courſe with his heavenly Father, freſh vi- 
gour and powers for finiſhing his work on 
earth; refreſhed himſelf by thinking on 
what he had already done, and what re- 
- mained for him ſtill to do; and rendered 
himſelf happy in the ſentiment of his dig- 
nity, and his proximity to him that ſent 
him. 


Few among us are deficient in oppor- 
runities for making fimilar experiences and 
enjoying ſimilar ſatisfactions. Many are 
ſo circumſtanced as to be able to pals a 

longer 
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longer or a ſhorter period of the ſummer 
in the enjoyment of their gardens or the 
- pleaſures of the country. But whether we 
turn theſe advantages to ſuch account as be- 
comes rational and wiſe perſons z whether 
we extract as much utility and inſtruction 
from them as they are capable of yielding ; 
is what I ſhall now ftrive to render eaſy for 
you to anſwer. 


The time we ſpend in the countty is, in 
the firſt place, inſtructive in regard to God 
and our behaviour towards him. In the 
diſſipation of cities, in the embarraſſments 
of a buſtling life, or in the giddy circles 
of amuſement, meditations on God and the 
ſentiment of his preſence are but too eaſily 
prevented or effaced ; there the knowledge 
we have of him is too frequently but a dead 
letter, and the uſe we make of it only a 
mechanical operation of the mind. But 
in the midſt of the great theatre of his 
works, ſurrounded by the mere effects of 
his wiſdom and bounty, in the enjoyment 
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of rural quiet; in the open and free view 
of his heaven and his earth, there a man's 
feelings are quite altered, there he inti- 
mately feels that in him he lives, and 
moves, and has his being ; that he inhales 
his air, is enlightened, warmed, and cheared 
by his ſun, that he is invigorated by his 
power, and cxalted to communication with 
him, and is encompaſſed on all fides with 
the bounties and bleſſings he has prepared 
for us. The deity 1s there, as it were, 
cloſe to us, though he be no where far 
from any of his creatures. His exiſtence 
is more certain to us; it is demonſtratively 
apparent; and all doubts, that may poſſibly 
ariſe in us at other times, here loſe all their 
force. God is, and he is the Creator and 


Father of thee, and of all beings; this 
every thing around us declares in an in- 


ceſſant voice. We there ſee him, in a man- 
ner, acting. working. imparting of him- 
ſelf, and diffuſing benefits about him with 
a liberal hand, and employed in the pre- 

7 ſer vation 
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ſervation and welfare of every thing that 
exiſts and lives. The leſs we behold of 
human art, the more we ſee of nature, and 
the more beautiful ſhe preſents herſelf to 
us, the more does ſhe lead herſelf back to 
God the more do all objects animate and 
exalt our ideas and ſentiments of him. 
Every blade of graſs, every flower of the 
field, every plant, every tree, every inſect, 
every beatt, the riſing and the ſetting ſun, 
the mild refreſhing breath of evening gales, 
and the majeſtic violence of the ſtorm, the 
ſerenely ſmiling ſky, and the dark tem- 
peſtuous night, —all, all announce to us 
the preſence of the Almighty, the. ſu. 
premely wiſe, the ſupremely good; all 
render him, as it were, ſenſible and ap- 
parent; all call us to bow down before 
him, to adore his ſovereignty, and to re- 
joice in his exiſtence. There every thought 
on God will, with the good and lenfible 
man, be accompanied by correſpondent 
feelings; and every ſentiment beſtowed on 

O 3 ſupreme 
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ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs muſt be at- 
tended by reverence, by love, by grati- 
tude, by joy, by hope, and affurance. 


And kere interrogate thyſelf, O man, 
O chriſtian, how near or how remote, how 
natural, or how foreign to thee is the ſen- 
timent of God, what impreſſion it makes 
upon thee, what other reflections and ſen- 
timents it excites within thee. Aſt thy- 
ſelf : how wert thou diſpoſed, what didſt 
thou think, how didſt thou feel, as thou 
walkedſt alone acroſs the ſmiling fields, or 
over the flowery mead, or the verdant lawn, 
or up the ſhady grove, or by the ferene 
and placid luſtre of the moon. Did not 2 
gentle reverential tremor, did not the ſa- 
cred ſentiment of the proximity of God, 
affect thee 2 Was it not with thee as if 
thou faweſt the Lord, as formerly he was 
feen in paradiſe, walking amongſt his crea- 
tures, as if thou heardeſt him talking to 
thee, and explaining to thee his will and 

his 
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his defigns? And if this holy ſentiment 
have fallen to thy ſhare, if it have pene- 
trated thy very heart; what love to thy 
Creator and Father, what truſt in his be- 
nignity and providence, what zeal to do 
his will, and to promote his views, what 


benevolent diſpoſitions towards all thy fel- 


low-creatures, what aſpirations after ſu- 
perior perfection and bliſs, muſt it have 
excited in thee ! Happy they, who are able 
to recolleft many ſuch blefled moments 
To them the thought of God is not a fo- 
reign thought. It lives and governs in 
their ſoul, and ſecures them a ſucceſſion of 
unſullied pleaſures, and of perfect joys. 


Rural life is, ſecondly, very inſtructive 
in regard to the real worth and deſtination 
of man. Here, my chriftian brother, here 
man appears to thee more in the character 
of man ſtripped of all outward and dazzling 
diſtinctions ; here mayſt thou better learn 
to eſteem him for what he is; learn what 
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is properly his own as a human creature, 
what gives him real worth. A robuſt and 
healthy body ;'a ſound and vigorous mind ; 
a chearful remper ; an honeſt heart, replete 
with love towards God and man; a pru- 
dent and active induſtry in his profeſhon ; 
wildom, founded on years and experience; 
virtue that conſiſts more in actions than in 
words ; piety that does not perhaps render 
the man more learned, but makes him 
better and more tranquil ; . theſe are of 
greater account than birth, and rank, and 
ſtation, ſuperior to all the borrowed ſplen- 
dour, with which the rich and great make 
ſo much parade; and theſe alone, both 
here and every where, compole the true 
worth of man. Learn then to meaſure 
thyſelf and the inhabitants of cities by this 
ſtandard ; ſo wilt thou judge differently and 
far more juſtly both of thyſelt and others. 
No empty pride in things that are not of 
thyſelf will inflate thy mind; no exceſſive 
admiration af merely outward diſtinctions 
will 
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will degrade thce into a flatterer and a 
ſlave. Thou wilt eſteem and love every 
one as thy brother who acts and thinks 
like a man, and acknowledge nothing as 
honourable in thyſelf and others bur intrinſic 
and laſting perfection and goodneſs, 


But there mayſt thou likewiſe learn more 
juſtly to judge of the deſtination of man. 
When thou there confidereſt how many 
and how various the toilſome and conti - 
nucd labours, how many the hands and 
faculties that are requiſite for fertilizing 
the earth, for procuring food and cloathing 
for its inhabitants; cant thou then poſſibly 
doubt that man was deſigned for an active 
and buſy life, for a juſt and due applica- 
tion and exertion of his powers! Canſt 
thou then poſſibly think, that he ſuſſici- 
ently fulfills the intention of his being, 
when he ſeduloufly ſhuns whatever bears 
che name of labour ; accounts all appointed 
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and renewed toil for conſtraint and griev- 
ance; paſſes his days in flothful eaſe, in a 
delicate reſervation of his faculties ; or em- 
ploys himſelf barely in fruitleſs ſpecu- 
lations or idle teſearches, which have no 
mfluence on the welfare of human ſociety ? 
Canſt thou poſhbly imagine that men who 
thus think and act can claim any juſt pre- 
cedence above the huſbandman ? or canſt 
thou then doubt of the great importance 
both of himſelf and his vocation ? canſt 
thou refuſe him the eſteem and the gra- 
titude he deſerves? No; the cultivation of 
the earth is the firſt, the molt natural, the 
moſt neceſſary, the nobleſt and moſt ho- 
nourable condition and calling of man; and 
he that deſpiſes this ſtation of life, deſpiſes 
the ordinance of God, and ſorgets to what 
purpoſes man was deſigned by his Creator. 


O thou who conſumeſt in town the 
products of the country, forget not from 
hence the food thou enjoyeſt, the be- 


Verage 
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verage that refreſhes thee, the cloathing 
thou weareſt, proceed, whence and by 
whom they are prepared and adapted to 
thy ufe ; and deſpiſe them not who render 
thee this effential, this indiſpenſable ſer- 
vice. Honour the huſbandman as thy 
ſteward and provider; oppreſs him nor 
with hard ſervices, with ſevere exactions, 
and till leſs with the burden of contempt, 
ſo hard to be borne; for even he has the 
manly, the moral ſentiment, and that very 
frequently leſs impaired or vitiated than the 
generality of the inhabitants of populous 
cities. Honour him as thy elder brother, 
who provides for the whole family, pro- 
ſecutes their moſt laborious affairs, and 
thereby leaves his younger brethren time 
and leiſure, and ability, to provide for the 
conveniences rather than the neceſſaries of 
life, and for feeling aud erjoying a variety 
of more refined pleaſures. Yes, honour 
agriculture, as the prime, the pecuhar 
fource of wealth, as the firmeſt ſupport of 


the 
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the commenweal, without which neither 
arts, nor ſciences, nor trade, without which 
even thy civil luxury and ſplendor could 
not ſubſiſt. And, it thou haſt no means, 
no calling, no occaſton, to purſue arts and 
ſciences, trade and commerce, or moveſt 
in what are termed the higher circles of 
the world; then haſte thee back to thy 
primitive vocation, to the culture of the 
ground; and then believe that thou art 
more agreeable in the fight of God, thy 
Lord, and far more honourable in the eyes 
of thy intelligent brethren, than it, replete 
with vanity and pride, thou ſquandereſt 
away thy time and thy faculties, and re- 
quireſt to reap where thou haſt not ſown. 


This is not all, my chriſtian brother! 
Even in reſpect to the ſuperior vocation of 
man when we have done with this terreſ- 
trial life, our ſojourn in the country, and 
our converſe with its inhabitants, may be 
very inſtructive, How many mental pow- 
ers, 
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ers, how many great and happy diſpoſi- 
tions, how many generous (ſentiments, wilt 
thou there diſcover, which, in their con- 
fined and narrow ſphere, in their ſimple and 
uniform train of affairs, can ſcarcely be diſ- 
played, applied, or uſed in the degree and 
extent to which they are adapted! How 
many heads, which for acuteneſs, for wit, 
for docility, for extending or improving 
ſome of the ſciences, or by ſtate- policy, 
would have rendered themſulves conſpi— 
cuous, had they been produced in dif— 
ferent circumſtances, and in other connec- 
tions! How many hearts, ſuſceptible of 
the nobleſt and moſt effective benevolence, 
which might have felt and provided for 
the happineſs of many thouſands, if they 
were not thus totally deſtitute of the means 
and opportunities thereto ! How many men, 
who live and die im the deepeſt obſcurity, 
that would have attracted the attention or 
admiration of all beholders, had they been 
placed in a more exalted ſtation ! And ſhall 

not 
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not theſe powers, theſe diſpoſitions, be un- 
tolded in another life? (hall not theſe ge- 
nerous ſentiments be one day made capable 
of exerting themſelves in action? ſhall noc 
all theſe active and improvable minds, all 
theſe ſenſible hearts, all theſe eminently 
good and uſeful human creatures, ſhall 
they never be what, from the ground plot 
of them, they may become? has their 
Creator made ſuch great preparatives for 
fo poor a purpole? can he have laviſhed 
away ſo much power of production for 
tuch trifling effects? canſt thou believe this 
of him whom all nature declares to be ſu- 
premely wiſe? No; the more undeveloped 
capacities, the more reſtricted faculties, 
the more unfiniſhed human ſouls, thou 
meeteſt among thy brethren; fo much the 
more certain mayſt thou be of their immor- 
tality and of thine own, of their and thine 
everlaſting progrets towards higher perfee- 
dion. 


Very 
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Very inſtructive to the reflecting man is, 
thirdly, his abode in the cquatry, in re- 
gard to whatever may be termed happineſs. 
Here ſeeſt thou, O man, thouſands of thy 
brethren and fiſters, who inhabit no pa- 
laces, no houſes adorned with the beauries 
of art; who partake of no cellly diſhes ar- 
tificially prepared; who wear no fump- 
tuous and ſplendid apparel ; who loll on no 
luxurious couches; who yet in their hum- 
ble cottages, with their ordinary food, in 
their ſample attire, on their hard beds, find 
much comfort and joy, and nouriſhment, 
and invigoration, who probably find in all 
theſe 2 greater reliſh, than thou in the en- 
joyment of affluence and ſuperfluity, Here 
ſeeſt thou thouſands of thy brothers and 
ſiſters, who are daily employed in the malt 
laborious, toilſome, and which appear to 
thee the moſt diſagreeable grievous oecu- 
pations; and who yet are cheartul at their 
work, and contented wich their condition: 
men who are totally unacquainted with all 
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thy exquiſite delicacies, and with the ge- 
nerality of thy refined plcaſures; and yet 
complain neither of languor, nor of the 
want of pleaſures and paſtimes; men whom 
the glad ſentiment of their health and 
powers, the view of beautiful nature, the 
proſpect of a plentitul harveſt, an abun- 
dant production of the fruits of the or- 
chard, the pcaceful enjoyment of the re- 
frething evening breeze, the familiar ta- 
ble-talk, and the animated rejoicings on 
feſtivals and Sundays, more than compen- 
ſate for the want of thy ſplendid diſtine- 
tions; men, in ſhort, who indeed are very 


* confined in their religious notions, and pro- 


bably are erroneous in many reſpects; but 
adhere to what they Know and believe, and 


eonſole and refreſh themſelves by medita- 


tions on God and the world to come, on 
numberleſs occaſions, wherein thou who 


knoweſt, or pretendeſt to know more, art 


driven and toſſed from doubt to doubt, 


- and no where findeſt peace. 


Here 
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Here O learn what true felicity is, by 
what means and in what path thou mayſt 
{eek and find it. Here learn that happi- 
nelz is not confined to affluence; does not 
confilt in outward glare; not in rank and 
titles; not in a ſoft, luxurious, idle, and 
inactive life; not in an eternal round of di- 
verſions; not in the unhappy means of 
hearkening to every childith foolith fancy, 
and in exploring the methods of its gra- 
tification, No; leara to find it in the 
chearful ſentiment, and the alert applica- 
tion of our powers in an active and buſy 
life, in the due diſcharge of the duties of 
our calling, in the confining of our deſires, 
and in the diminution of our artificial 
wants; to know that it conſiſts in content. 
edneſs of heart, and in comfortable reflec- 
tions on God, and on the better world of 
futurity ; that it therefore is far more de- 
pendent on ourfelves and our manner 6 
ſceing and judging of things, than on our 
dutward circumſtances and the regard we 
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draw ; and that no man is utterly ſecluded 
from the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of it, be 
his ſtation in life what it may. 


Learn therefore to diſmiſs thy com- 
plaints, and no longer accuſe the Creator 
and Father of the world; accuſe thyſelf 
and thy froward taſte, and thy irregular 
deſires, and thy ſervile propenſity to imi- 
tation, and thy falſe, perverted zudgement 
on the worth of things, and the weakneſs 
by which thou ſuflereſt thyſelf to be de- 
ceived by appearance and ſhow, or ſwayed 
the ſenſeleſs faſhion of the times, and 
the waſte or abuſe of thy extenfive know- 
edge —of theſe things thou mayſt com- 
plain; but, from complaints proceed to 
alteration and amendment, if thou art not 
Happy, or only happy in a flight degree; 
ſince thou nizy ſt drink at every ſource of 
nappineſs which nature, art, ſociety, and 
religion, open to thee. And when thou 
e Tearned this, thou haſt learned the ſei- 


enge 
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ence which is the moſt important of all, 
the ſcience of being chearful, pleaſed, and 
hippy, and of ever becoming more ſo. 


So inſtructive may the time we paſs in 
the country be to us, and fo inſtructive ac- 
tually is it to reflecting perſons. To ſuch 
an one what appears to be no more than 
recreation and pleaſure, will prove a co- 
pious ſpring of wiſdom. Thus will he at 
once invigorate both his mind and his body, 
the health of the one, and at the ſame time 
the health of the other. Thus does he 
draw nigh unto his Creator, his Father, his 
God; learns to behold and feel him in all 
his works; and rectifics his judgement on 
the worth and ordination of man, and on 
his real feliciry, 
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And he left them, and went out of the city into 
Bethany, and he lodged there, Matthew xxi, 17. 
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T not unfrequently happens, that a man 
[| is diligently looking for what lies by 
him; and is ſeeking at a diſtance what is 
inviting him at home to immediate enjoy- 
ment. And this is commonly the cauſe 
that he either does not find what he ſecks 
tor, at all; or not ſo complete as he 
withed it to be. Thus all men ſeek con- 
tent and happineſs. But probably they 


leaſt ſearch for it where it would be the 


moſt eafily, the moſt certainly, and thc 
„ moſt 
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moſt completely found. They overlook 
or ſcorn the ſources of it which lie neareſt 
to them, and are already in their poſſeſſion; 
which no man can ſhut up from them, na 
man can render taſteleſs or bitter; which flow 
indeed without noiſe, but in a copious and 
inceſſant ſtream; and rove about in anxious 
perplexity after others, which muſt be diſ- 
covered with great labour, can only be tpar- 
ingly enjoyed, from which they cannot al- 
ways, from which they can but ſeldom draw 
undiſturbed, nor entirely flake their thirſt, 
and often run the hazard of taking in bitter- 
neſs and death with the waters thereof. I 
will ſpeak without a metaphor, But too 
often does a man ſeek his principal plea- 
ſure, his whole felicity, in what is called 
the great world, 1n numerous and brilliant 
companies, in diſtracting and deceitful di- 
verſions, iv extenfive connections with ſuch 
perſons as are diſtinguiſhed by their rank, 
their train, their opulence, their luxuries, 
aud their magnificence, and live ſumptu- 

ouſly 
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ouſly every day, or rather ſeem as if they 
lived. But too often do they run from one 
ſuch glittering circle to another, from one 
fuch company of counterfeit freedom and 
joy to another, in hopes of affuaging their 


. thirſt after pleaſure and happineſs. But 


how ſeldom do they find what they ſeek ! 
how much ſeldomer do they find it fo 
pure, ſo complete, as they expected! how 
oft do they miſtake the ſhadow for the ſub- 
ſtance, appearance for reality, and find 
themſelves lamentably and ſhamefully de- 
ceived in their moſt flattering hopes! and 
how much more eafily and ſatisfactorily, 
how much more fincerely and completely 
might they have found and enjoyed this 
pleaſure and happincſs, if they had been 


contented to look for it, not ſo far off, but 


nearer at hand; not in noiſe, but in quiet; 
not in what depends on mere accident, but 
is in their own power; in ſhort, if they 
had ſought for it in domeſtic life! 


Yes ; 
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Yes; in this little unrenowned circle, 
is there more real, ſolid joy, than in the 
more ſhining, the more celebrated com- 
panies; more and more various happineſs 
is to be found than on the grand theatre 
of glaring ſhows, and tumultuous diver- 
fions, Here, in the enjoyment of domeſtic 
happineſs, it is that the wiſe man, the 
chriſtian, principally ſecks and finds re- 
freſhment, recreation, and joy. Here even 
our Lord, whole taſte and ſentiments were 
in all reſpects ſo humane and generous, 
ſought and found them. Wearied by the 
labours of the day and the contradictions 
of his enemies, he repaired to participate 
in the peace and comfort of a family united 
together by the tendereſt affection, the fa- 
mily of Lazarus and his filters, and to in- 
creaſe their ſatisfactions by his preſence 
and converſe, This humble abode of do- 
meſtic happineſs he preferred to the lofty 
palaces of the great, to all che feſtivitics 
of the rich and the riotous mirth of the 
volup- 
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voluptuous. Happy they, who in this re- 
ſpect likewiſe are ſo minded as Jeſus was! 
They can be deficient in no real felicity. 


Great, uncommonly great, is the value 


of domeſtic happineſs! But infinitely greater 


to them who know it by experience, than 
to ſuch as are only acquainted with it from 
deſcription, 


Domeſtic life, like all other external 
goods, is not neceſſarily and of itſelf, but 
only in particular combinations and in cer- 
tain circumſtances, a real advantage and a 
ſource of actual felicity. Home is but too 
frequently rendered the ſeat of tireſomeneſs 
and diſguſt; the ſcene of low and ungo- 
verned paſſions; the abode of vexation, of 
various diſſentions, and of malicious petu- 
lance; not ſeldom an actual place of tor- 
ment. This is always more or leſs the 
caſe, where wiſdom and virtue are not ad- 
mitted of the party, and do not animate 
its 
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its buſiueſſes and pleaſures. Only there 
where wiſdom and virtue dwell, where in- 
telligent and good perſons live together, 
only there dwell peace, ſatisfaction, and 
joy; it is they alone that render either a 
cottage or a palace the receptacle of plea- 
ſure ; oniy by their means 1s any family, 
whether great or ſmall, rendered capable 
of happineſs. For only the intelligent and 
good can tell what ſolid happineſs implies ; 
none but they have either the taſte or ſen- 
timent proper for it; it is they alone that 
eſtimate things by their real value, and 
know how to enjoy above all things what 
is real and beautiful and good, uneſteemed 
and unknown as they may be in the great 
world, and among luch as are not diſpoſed 
to the more delicate ſenſations. To them 
a word that overflows from the fullneſs of 
the heart, a look that indicates the ſoul, 
an inconſiderable but harmleſs action, an 
unimportant kindneſs but performed from 
cal affection, a calm and filent ſeniment of 
friendſhip, a free effuſion of one's reflections 


and 
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and feelings into the boſom of one's family, 
is of more worth than the reiterated pro- 
teſtations of civility and regard, than all the 
flattering encomiums and blandiſhments, 
than all the friendly miens and geſtures, 
than all the ſplendid entertainments in 
which the glory and happineſs of the ge- 
nerality of large companies conſiſt. 


Wherever domeſtic happineſs is found, 
it ſhews us perſons who are connected to- 
gether by real, intrinſic love and friend- 
ſhip, who live entirely by each other, and 
who ſeek their happineſs, and their ho- 
nour, and their force, in the mutual union 
of their hearts. Only to perſons of this 
deſcription can and muſt every thing be of 
importance which each has, and fays, and 

does, and'enjoys, how he is inclined, and 
whatever befalls hinz. They alone know 
how to conſider the advantages of each 
other with unerring complacency, obſerve 
the infirmities and failings of each othcr 
without diſpleaſure ; to reprehend the de- 


viations 


% 
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deviations of a third with inoffenſive gen- 
tleneſs; underſtand the looks of each; 
and to prevent the wants and wiſhes of all ; 
mutually to comply with the defigns of each 
other ; to harmonize with the feelings of 
the reſt; and to rejoice heartily in all the 
ſucceiles, even the moſt inconfiderable, 
that happen to each other. Wherever fri- 
gidity of temper and untractableneſs, where 
jealouſy and envy prevail, there no rea! 
happineſs is poſſible, in the narrow circle 
of daily intercourſe, 


Laſtly, domeſtic happineſs gives ſcope 
to a taſſe for truth, for nature, for a noble 
ſimplięity, and ſerene repoſe ; iti oppoſi- 
tion to crror and art, to ſtudicd and forced 
pleaſures, and the more oftentatious and 
poignant diverſions. That pure and ge- 
nerous tafte alone can give any value to the 
Joys of domeſtic life, and, to ſuch 2s un- 
derſtand and enjoy it, render all its con- 
cerns important, and deitghtſul as the 
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ſources of ſatisfaction and pleaſure. For, 
in this caſe, they ariſe, not fo much from 
the object, as from the eye that beholds 
them, and the heart that feels them; not 
ſo much from the importance of the tranſ- 
actions and events themſclves, as from the 
natural and ſpontaneous manner in which 
they ariſe, and the pleaſing intereſt taken 
in them. To perſons of a found judge- 
ment and an uncorrupted heart, the chear- 
ful countenance of the ſpouſe, the liſping 
of the infants, the mirthful {ports of the 
children, the fight of reaſon in its bud 
and in its bloflom ; to them the earneſt cu- 
Tiofity of one, the innocent vivacity of 
another, the growth and improvement of 


a third, the contentedneſs of all, is a ſcene 


far preferable, with all its privacy and 
ſimplicity, to any other however intri- 
cately conducted or ſplendidly performed; 
to them the filent and placid exiftence in 
4 ſociety of open affection, of unreſtcained 
and unobtruſive benevolence and love, to 
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hearts that are able to melt, is a kind of 
exiſtence which they would not exchange 
for any of thoſe that are ſo much prized 
and envied by the multitude. | 


This once premiſed, the happineſs of 
domeſtic life has doubtleis a areat, a con- 
lpicuouſly great value, Let us examine 
what gives it this value, or wherein it 


conſiſts. 


The comfort of domeſtic life is, in 
the firſt place, the moſt ag:ecable relief 
trom the burden and heat of the day, and 
oi buſineſs that is frequently tiretome; the 
ſweeteſt recompence for the labour we have 
finiſhed, probably after much toil, great 
exertions, much oppoſition, and at laſt is 
finiſhed without ſucecls, Here peace, re- 
creation, and repoſe, await the father, the 
mother, the individuals of the family, after 
they have finiſhed, perhaps in the fweat of 
th.ir brow, the labours of the day. And 
the 
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the cool duſk of the evening cannot be 
more welcome to the weary traveller than 
the recreation they enjoy in the boſom of 
their family, Here the man of profound 
ſcience relaxes his ſpirit, expands himſelf 
over all the images that are from without ; 
lowers himſelf to the comprehenſion of the 
chattering infant, to the underſtanding of 
each of his children; watches and che- 
riſhes every indication of a ſound mind and 
a good heart as it ſprings forth, and ac- 
commodates himſelf to every thought and 
ſentiment that preſents itſelf to him with- 
out his expectation. Here the man of af- 
fairs forgets the perplexities of his office ; 
diſmiſſes his cares for a time, it he cannot 
entirely diſcharge himſelt of them; receives 
comfort and encouragement from the part- 
ner of his ſou] ; and his heart expands, his 
countenance brightens again, and troubles 
and cares flee away, till he has collected 
freſh vigour to relume his burdens, or rid 
himſelf of them. Here the ſcholar breaks 
Vol. III. 1 of 
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off the thread of his inveſtigations ; ſteps 
out of the labyrinth in which he had pro- 
bably entangled himſelf; and often finds, 
in the enjoyment of the innocence and 
noble ſimplicity of his offspring, more 
truth and more tranquillity, more aliment 
for his mind and heart, than all the learn- 
ing and all the arts in the world could give 
him. Here every man ſees and is ſenfible. 
to what he works for, for whom he exerts 
his faculties; and rejoices the more over 
what he has done, as thoſe who reap the 
fruits of it are the dearer to his foul. Here 
every man receives the praiſe and applauſe 
he deſerves, and receives it from the per- 
ſons whoſe approbation and praiſe is of 
moſt importance to him. Here the droop- 
ing are raiſed, the faulty reſtored, the 
ſlothful excited, the afflicted conſoled, and 
ſatisfaction, by degrees, is diffuſed over 
all. And where, O my friend and my 
brother, where wilt thou, where canſt thou 
ſcek and find this happineſs, this recrea- 

tion, 
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tion, this reward, if thou findeſt it not in 
domeitic lite ? 


The happineſs of domeſtic life is quiet, 
peaceful ſelf-enjoyment ; a ſelf-enjoyment 
that is multiplied and ennobled by the inti- 
mate participation of all the concernments 
of this truſty ſociety, Here a man returns 
from diſtraction and diſſipation to himſelf; 
feels his exiſtence ; has a clear, diſtinct, in- 
ternal conſciouſneſs of what he is and poſ- 
ſeſſes, and lives more in himſelf and for 
himſelf, and in them and for them who are 
neareſt to his perſonal being, than in out- 
ward things. Here what we are with re- 
gard to the larger civil ſociety, and for 
which we muſt ſo often forget what we are 
in and of curſelves, comes into no con- 
ſideration; we lay afide our titles, and 
poſts, and dignities, and borrowed diſtinc- 
tions, which, like our robes of ceremony, 
are oftener an incumbrance than an orna— 
ment to us; we return to our natural ſtate 
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of liberty, play no artificial character, re- 
prelent no ſtrange perſonage; think, ſpeak, 
act entirely according to oùr own peculiar 
turn, as our ſenſations ariſe, and appear 
what we actually are, and nothing elfe. Here 
a man feels and prefents himſelf as a man, 
the ſpouſe as the ſpouſe, the parent as the 
parent, the child as the child, the friend 
as the friend; but no one as ſovereign or 
as ſubject, no one as the ſtateſman, or as 


the prelate, or as the public teacher, or 


as the merchant, or in any other reference 
to ſtation and calling, And how bleſſed is 
this inward unadulterated ſentiment of hu- 
manity, this ſedate enjoyment of real inde- 
pendent, intrinfic perfection and dignity ! 
How much more bleſſed than any partici- 
pation in the illafory turbulence and daz- 
zling ſplendour of the great world! How 
many innocent and generous emotions here 
ariſe and are diſplayed, which, in the or- 
dinary hurry of bufineſs and diffipation, 
lumber in the receſſes of the foul, as if in 

covert 
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covert from the fcorn and deriſion of the 
Vain or the wicked! And 1s not this to be 
properly called living, fully to enjoy one's 
lite, and to be glad and rejoice in it, like 
a rational being, with coniciouſneſs and 
confideration ? 


The happineſs of domeſtic life is, third- 
ly, the delightfulleſt, freeſt communion 
between co-ordinate and mutually loving 
ſouls. Hence retire all the conſtraints 
of art, faſhion, received uſages and cere- 
monies; all fear of cruel cenſure, of 
galling reproof, or biting jeers; all un- 
eaſy conſtraint ; all weariſome attention to 
a thouſand indifferent, infignificant things. 
Here every one ſhews himſelf in his own 
native colours, and is not ſolicitous to con- 
ceal even his harmleſs weaknefles, his ac- 
tual imperfections and tailings. Here one 
heart unfolds itſelf to another; and every 
reflection, every ſentiment, 15 transferred 
from ane to the other, acquiring folidity 
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and truth as it proceeds, Here no ſorrow, 
no care, no wiſh, no joy, no hope, remains 
ſhut up in the receſſes of the heart; bur, 
by free and reciprocal communication, 
every ſorrow is mitigated, every care di- 
miniſhed, every worthy defire encouraged, 
every joy redoubled and heightened, every 
hope becomes an actual enjoyment. Here 
each exchanges what he has for what be- 
longs to another, and alternately gives and 
receives information and comfort, and 
force, and ſatisfaction, and reſt ; while all 
feel themſelves the richer, the greater, the 
Atronger, and the happier, for what they 
are and pofleſs in common. And where, 
I beſeech you, where can theſe effuſions, 
theſe communications of the heart have 
place, with ſo caſy a freedom, and in ſo 
wide an extent, as in domeſtic life? And 
what a value muſt the happineſs of it thus 
acquire in the eyes of the man who loves 
nature and truth, who has a humane and 
tender heart, ready in communication, and 


yet 
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yet finds ſo little matter for its nouriſhment 
beyond the circle of his familiar friends! 


And ftill how many more agreeable cir- 
cumſtances and advantages are connected 
with this happineſs, which highly aug- 
ment the value of it ! 


The happineſs of domeſtic life is, fourth- 


ly, inexhauſtible. It renews itſelf daily, 
it multiplies itſelf without end. As much 
as nature 15 more diverſified and richer than 
art, ſo much more various and abundant 
in pleaſures and joys is this happineſs than 
any other. Here are no ſettled boundaries, 
no determinate way and manner, how and 
to what extent a man ſhall pleaſe and de- 
light himſelf. As various as are the em- 
ployments, the tranſactions, and the events 
of human life, and as various as the revo- 
lutions that daily obtain in regard of :1! 
theſe things; juſt ſo various alſo are the 
objects of friendly entertainment, and the 
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familiar converſe of domeſtic life. As in- 


exhauſtible as the thinking principle of 
the human ſpirit, and the ſenſitive faculty 
of the human heart, ſo ine xhauſtible are 
the ſources of delight that here ſtand open. 
Here no good word that is uttered falls to 
the ground; here no effect is without its re- 
ciprocal conſequence: no ſentiment that is 


not adopted, no teſtimony of affection that 


is not extended, no civility that is not re- 
turned, no ſatisfaction that is not enjoyed 
by all, no emotion that is not transfuſed 
into every heart. Here the recollection of 
the paſt, and the proſpect of the future, 
are combined in the enjoyment of the pre- 
ſent ; all together form but one, and that 
a highly intereſting whole; all take a lively 
part in all; and how much mult the agree- 
able employment and the pleaſures of 
each by this means be multiplied ! How 
much more than there, where only certain 
kinds of pleaſures or amuſements are to be 
found, which always wear the ſame aſpect, 
and 
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and always return with the ſame reſtric- 

tions; where a man is ſo ſeldom tho- 

roughly underſtood ; ſo often exhibits his 

thoughts and feelings, wherein none coin- 4 
cide either in ſentiment or ſenſation ; fo 
ofren excites envy by his contentedneſs, 
and dark looks by his chearful mien ; and 
where commonly the moſt ſeparate, and not 21 
unfrequently the moſt oppoſite intereſts ac- j4 
tuate all the individuals of the ſociety ! No ; 
wonder then, if plcaſure often fails, and {1 


its dull monotony renders it ſtill oftener 1 
infipid ! 


; . 


The happineſs of domeſtic life compen- way 
fates the want of any other; but no other Fo 
can compenſate che want of that. Let the 
world, let thy compatriots withhold from 
thee the juſtice, the reſpect, and eſteem 
that are due to thy merits; repay thy ſer- 
vices with indifference and ingratitude; 
how ſpeedily wilt thou forget theſe ſlights, 
or theſe injuries, when thou returneſt to 

the 
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the boſom of thy family, art received by 
them with open arms and open hearts, and 
among them thou paſſeſt for what thou 
really art, obtaineſt the approbation thou 
doſt actually deſerve, and feeleſt the whole 
worth of their affection and love! Has all 
the glittering tinſel of the great world, all 
the magnificence of the court, all the tri- 
umph of majeſty and power, left thy heart 
empty and cold; has the farce of diſſimu- 
lation, of artifice, of falſhood, of childiſh 
vanity that was there performed, wearied 
and diſguſted thy ſpirit ; how ſoon will thy 
deadened heart expand itſelf as thou en- 
tereſt the doors of thy houſe ! how ſoon 
will it feel a mild and genial warmth dif- 
fufing life and animation to its centre! how 
ſoon will the fincerity, the frankneſs, the 
affability, the innocence which there pre- 
vail, reſtore thy ſoul, and reconcile thee 
again to the human race - On the other 
hand, be as full as thou wilt of the boun- 
ties of fortune; be the darling of the great; 

be 
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be the idol of the people; be the oracle of 
the politeſt companies ; be even great and 
rich thyſelf; preſide over as many others 
as thou canſt; but in thy habitation be the 


ſeat of diſcord and jealouſy, and thy do- 


meſtic life deny thee the peace, the ſatis- 
faction. the pleaſure it yields to the wiſe 
and good ; how lirtle will every outward 
and dazzling circumſtance of fortune make 
thee amends for this eſſential inward de- 
fect! how much will this one defect em- 
bitter the enjoyment of every ſpecies of 
ſucceſs! how hard and intolerable will the 
burden of it be! 


Hence it is, that the enjoyment of do- 
meſtic happineſs is always no leſs improv- 
ing and uſeful than pleaſant. It is here a 
man learns the true ends of his being; 
here he 1s taught rightly to appreciate the 
value of all the goods of life; here he is 


convinced of the emptineſs of grandeur, 


of pomp, of rank and ſtation, Here he 
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is taught to think, and feel, and act like a 
reaſonable creature ; learns to forget his 
outward diſtinctions, and to ſee them in 
their proper light, more as toys and baubles, 
or even incumbrances, than as things in 
themſelves reſpectable. Here all hearts are 
united, and ever uniting cloſer ; the one 
becomes ſtill dearer to the other, each is 
ever more ready and willing to affiſt and 
ſerve the reſt; all collect new avidity and 
new powers to fulfill the duties of their 
calling, to deſerve the eſteem and applauſe 
of the others, and thereby to promote 
the weltare of the whole community, which 
is but one heart and one ſoul. With what 
zeal muſt the father and the mother of the 
family be animated in their affairs, what 
perteverance will they not be fit for, while 


they taſte the fruit of their induſtry in the 


enjoy ment of domeſtie happineſs, in mirth- 
ful converſe with their children, and fur- 
niſn themſelves daily, by means of conti- 
nued application, with ſucceſſive pleaſures 

er and 
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and renewed joys! What a ſtrong incite» 
ment muſt this be to the faithful diſcharge 
of their duties! And muſt not thoſe plea- 
ſures be of extraordinary value, which in- 
ſtruct and improve whoſoever enjoys them ? 


Still more. To the enjoyment of do- 
meſtic happineſs, no troubleſome, no ex- 
penſive preparations and arrangements are 
needful, It may be enjoyed at all ſeaſons, 
in every moment of life. No ſooner does 
the hour of ſocial refreſhment, the hour 
of meeting again, the moment of finiſhed 
labour arrive, but with them enter chear- 
fulneſs and mirth into this happy circle. 
No ſooner does the want of this pleaſure 


make itſelf felt, but the means of ſatisfy- 


ing it are ready at hand. Selfiſhneſs and 
ill-humour, and a thouſand pretended or 
real obſtructions and reſtraints, which de- 
feat the ſchemes of pleaſure among people 
of faſhion, have little influence here. The 
inclination of one is the inclination of the 

1 other. 
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other. This chearfully beſtows what he 
has, and as chearfully and gratefully ac- 
cepts what another gives aim. When one 
is glad, gladneſs inſpires them all; when 
one of them enters to the reſt with a 
brightened aſpect, joy beams from the 
faces of all. When one has done ſome 
good or obtained ſome ſucceſs, and im- 
parts it to the intimates of his ſpirit, then 
is it as if all as well as he had done or en- 
joyed it. What advantages have ſuch 
pleaſures and joys above thoſe that often 
require à whole week to be ſpent in plan- 
ning, arranging, and expecting them; then 
by cuprice or accident are ſtill longer put 
off; and at laſt, in a few hours, are over 
and gone, and very ſeldom produce what 
they were thought to promile ! 


To the enjovment of domeſtic happineſs 
as little of art and dexterity is requiſite as 
of preparation and arrangement. It is 
wholly the work of nature and fincerny ; 

not 
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not the effe&t of preconcerted devices, of 
ſtudied parts, of a troubleſome obſervance 
of the laws of behaviour, and the modes 
that prevail for the day. A ſound mind, 
and a good affectionate heart, is all, my 
dear brother, that thou needeſt to the en- 
Joyment of this felicity. The leſs con- 
ſtraint thou here putteſt on thy mind and 
thy heart; the more freely thou alloweſt 
them both to act ; ſo much the more purely 
and perfectly wilt thou enjoy this happi - 
neſs. Though, in the great world, both 
of them muſt crouch under the yoke of 
faſhion, and the mind can ſeldom venture 
to think aloud, and the heart ſeldom dares 
to diſplay its feelings; yet here they may 
both follow their bent unimpeded and free, 
and exhibit their powers and qualities, in 
that way and to that degree which is ſuit- 
able to the inward impulle, and the pre- 
{ent occaſion, 


This 
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This alſo gives the happineſs of domeſtic 
life a great advantage, that the enjoyment 
of it is never attended by ſurfeit or diſguſt, 
by forrow or remorſe. It is real enjoy- 
ment ; and the fincerity of it conſtantly 
maintains its worth. It is innocent enjoy- 
ment; and innocence fears no reproach. 
It is ſocial, affectionate enjoyment, which 
excites no jealouſy, and attracts no envy ; 
by which no one is ityured, with which 
none are unſatisfied, from which none are 
fent empty away, and all are contented 
with each other. It is an enjoyment that 
is grateful to our Father in heaven, which 
is not diſturbed but exalted by reflecting 
on his prefence, and which often conſiſts 
in pious joytulneſs for his bounty, 1n the 
heart-felt worſhip and praiſe of the Su- 
preme eternal ſource of being. After this 
pure enjoyment, thele lofty pleaſures, thou 
haſt nothing to fear in calling thyſelf to 
account; thou wilt not be aſhamed of 
what thou hait ſpoken or done; thou wilt 

have 
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have no cauſe to think of appeaſing thoſe 
thou haſt irritated, 6r of repairing the in- 
jury thou haſt done to thy brother; wilt 
chearfully think on God, on thine immor- 
tality, and on the world to come. Reft 
and ſleep will not ſhun thy embraces ; but 
thou wilt the more completely reliſh the 
comforts of them both, and delightful vis 
ſions of the innocent pleaſures thou haſt 
enjoyed will frequently even there be float- 
ing on thy mind.—And canſt thou boaſt of 
this, O thou that ſeekeſt thy happineſs 
principally in great and ſhining compa- 
pies, in loud tumultuous pleaſures, in 
places of thronged reſort? Haft' thou 
never lamented the preparatives, the ex- 
pence, the time, the pains thou haſt be- 
ſtowed upon them ? art thou not frequently 
far more languid and heavy on returning 
from them than when thou wenteſt to 
them? have not often perturbation and eon- 
cern about the conſequences of thy tranſ- 
actions, or reproaches for thy tranſgreſ- 

Vol. III. R ſions, 
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fions, accompanied thee to thy dwelling ? 
have they not often, for a longer or a 
ſhorter time, deſtroyed thy peace? have 
they not often incapacitated thee for prayer, 
or rendered it irkſome to thee? And if 
thou have experienced this, and do fo ſtill ; 
then confeſs the advantage, the quiet, in. 
nocent joys of domeſtic life poſſeſs over 
thine. 


Laſtly, the happineſs of domeſtic life is 
reſtricted to no claſs of men. It is at- 
rached neither to ſtation, nor. to opulence, 
nor to majeſty and power; confined neither 
to the palace nor to the cottage. It may 
be enjoyed of all mankmd, by perſons of 
every rank, of every age, in every place. 
The ſources thereof ſtand open to all; to 
thE poor no leſs than to the rich, to the 
low as well as to the high, to youth and 
age alike ; every one may draw from theſe 
wells, and every one draw pleaſure to his 
heart's deſire. And which is that external 


that 
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that in this reſpe&t may be compared to 
the happineſs of domeſtic life? How few 
men are able to acquire an aſcendency over 
others! how few to ſhine in an exalted 
ſtation ! how few to obtain affluence and 


riches ! how few to raiſe themſelves above 


others by perſonal diſtinctions, or by arts 
and erudition, or by great and heroic deeds, 
and ſolace themſelves with the applauſe 
and aſtoniſhment of their contemporaries ! 
But all intelligent and good men, the ſer- 
vant as well as his lord, the countryman 
as well as the citizen, the unlearned as well 
as the ſcholar, all may enjoy the happineſs 
of domeſtic life, and may enjoy it in its 
full perfection. It is human ſentiment, it 
is human happineſs, which every creature 
that is human has an equal right to enjoy, 
and the ſame means to obtain, And what 
a great, what an eminently great value muſt 
this confer upon it ! 
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Now let us take all this together. Con- 
ſider what an agreeable relaxation from 
labour, and requital for it, what a filent 
and ſerene ſelf-enjoyment, what a free de- 
hghtful communication of our inmoſt 
thoughts and feelings, the enjoyment of 
domeſtic happineſs is; confider that it is 
as diverfified as inexhauſtible ; that it makes 
up for the want of every other happineſs, 
but can never be itſelf ſupplied by any; 
that while it is ſo pleaſant, it is alſo in- 
ſtructive and uſeful ; that to the enjoyment 
of it neither great preparations nor pecu- 
liar dexterity and addreſs are required; 
that it draws after it neither diſguſt nor 
remorſe; and that, in fine, it is peculiar 
to no condition of men, but is capable of 
being enjoyed by all; and ſay, after all 
this, whether you know of any other ex- 
ternat that has a greater worth than this, 
or even a worth ſo great? 


No; 
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No; if you would enjoy pleaſure, in- 
nocent, pure, daily, renewing, never diſ- 
gracing, never cloying ; delights worthy 
of the man and the chriſtian; then ſeek 
them not at a diſtance from you, fince they 
lie at home; ſeek them not in things which 
are not in your power, but in what is more 
your own ; ſeek them in the happineſs of 
domeſtic life. If you may venture to ex- 
pect them any where, it is — there 


they muſt be found 
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There is a friend that ſticketh cloſer than a bro- 
ther, Prov. xvüi. 24. 
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T has frequently been made a reproach 
to chriſtianity, that it is not favour- 
able to friendſhip, fince it does not ex- 
preſsly inculcate it ; preſcribing indeed to 
its followers benevolence towards all, uni- 
verſal kindneſs and brotherly love, but not 
diſcriminate friendſhip. Friendſhip, how- 
ever, is properly no duty, no permanent 
obligation for all; it is not to be com- 
manded, like juſtice and general kindneſs; 
its riſe and progreſs moſt frequently de- 
3 | pends 
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pends on circumſtances and events that are 
not in our own power; and even very in- 
telligent and worthy men, of a ſenſible and 
friendly heart, may and often muſt forego 
the happineſs of friendſhip, I mean ſtrict 
and cordial friendſhip, without any fault 
of their's. At the ſame time it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the more a man opens his 
heart to univerſal benevolence, to philan- 
thropy, and brotherly love, thoſe great 


commandments of the Chriſtian law ; the 


more he allows himſelf to be governed by 
the fpirit of them; ſo much the more 
adapted and diſpoſed will he be to even 
the moſt noble and moſt exalted friendſhip. 
Nay, friendſhip would be a very general 
virtue, and the whole ſociety of Chriſtians 
a ſodality of friends intimately united to- 
gether, if they all, with unremitted ardour, 
conformed to the precepts of that doctrine 
which they all confeſs, and ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be animated by the ſpirit of it. 


5 | Of 
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Of this, what we know of the founder 
of Chriſtianity, and of its primitive 
profeſſors, will not allow us to doubt. 
When we ſee Jeſus repay the gentle, 
tender, and affectionate diſpoſition of his 
diſciple John with conſpicuous demonſtra- 
tions of love and confidence; when we ſee 
this diſciple ſa often leaning on his breaſt, 
and hear him continually called the diſ- 
ciple whom he loved; when we ſee our 
Saviour ſeclecting the houſe of his friend 
Lazarus as his place of refuge and recrea- 
tion; when we hear him ſay to his fol- 
lowers, ** Our friend Lazarus ſleepeth, but 
I go to awake him ;*” when he afterwards 
haftens to his grave, weeps at the fight of 
his body, and the beholders exclaim, * See 
how he loved him!“ how can we entertain 
the leaſt doubt of the friendly diſpofition 
of Jeſus, or think that ſuch a diſpoſition 
is at variance with his ſpirit and his doc- 
trine ?—And the connection that ſubſiſted 
between Jeius and his diſciples and fol- 

lowers 
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lowers in general, certainly preſents us with. 
an example of the moſt generous friend- 
ſhip. How indulgent, how affectionate, 
bow familiar, was his converſe with them 
how great his concern for them! If ye 
ſeek me, ſaid he to the guards who came 
to ſeize him, then let theſe go their way. 
It is recorded of him, that, having loved 
his own, he loved them unto the end. 


And, when he was ſhortly to be ſeparated 
from them, how he ſoothed, and comfort- 


ed, and encouraged them! how he ſeems 
entirely to forget himſelf and his import - 
ant concerns, that be may attend to them ! 
how tenderly he takes leave of them at 
their laſt ſocial ſupper, and enjoins them 
the commemoratiou of him ! how he bears 
them in mind even during the whole courſe 
of his ſufferings, and in the laſt fad ſcene 
of them intereſts himſelf in their welfare! 
and how he haſtened, as it were, on his 
reſurrection from the dead to ſhew himſelf 
to them, and to dry up their tears! Was 

not 
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not this friendſhip, was it not the moſt ex- 
alted friendſhip ?—And the firſt Chriſtians, 
who, animated and inſpired by the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity, were but one heart and 
one ſoul, who had all things, as it were, 
in common, who were daily of one accord 
together; did they not compoſe a band of 
the moſt intimately connected friends, ce- 
mented together by the love of God, and 
the love of Jeſus, and the love of each 
other ? 


No; Chriſtianity is by no means un- 
favourable to real, virtuous friendſhip. It, 
on the contrary, inſpires us with all the 
diſpofitions, incites us to all the actions, 
and makes us ready for all the facrifices 
wherein the characteriſtics and the glory 
of friendſhip conſiſt. Only we muſt learn 
how properly to underſtand and appreciate 


it. And this is the purport of my preſent 
difcuſhon, 


Friend- 
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Friendſhip ! What a ſacred, what a vez 
nerable name and how abuſed and pro- 
faned ! Now the richeſt robe of virtue; 
now the maſk of vice. Now the indiſ- 
foluble band of generous and noble fouls ; 
and now the moſt perilous ſnare of the be- 
trayer of innocence. Here the parent of 
truth, of uprightneſs, and fincerity ; there 
the diſguiſe of the moſt artful treachery, 
and the deepeſt cunning. One while a 
ſtrong incitement to the faireſt and moſt 
magnanimous atchievements; at another, a 
low means of proſecuting and attaining 
the moſt ſelfiſh deſigns. And all this while, 
real friendſhip ſtill maintains her ſtation 
and ſupports her dignity. She preſerves 
the exalted place ſhe has obtained among 
the virtues and prerogatives of human na- 
ture, among the ſources of our felicity. 
But not every thing which bears the name, 
not every thing that borrows her garb, is 
ſhe herſelf, Let us therefore, for her vin- 

dication, 
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dication, rightly diſcriminate between ap- 
pearance and realitv. 


When I ſpeak of the value of friendſhip, 
I muſt not be underſtood to comprehend 
under that term what the general abuſe 
of it implies; not every extenſive or more 
limited connection that may be founded on 
relationſhip, on or buſineſs, or on convivi- 


ality, or on ſocial reſort to pleaſures and 


diverfions, wherein neither intrinſic affec- 
tion, nor tenderneſs, nor confidence, has 
part. This is generally nothing more than 
a ſelfiſh intercourſe of wifling civilities and 
ſervices, in which the heart has little or 
no concern; and often a low trathc of mu- 
tual profit, which ſubſiſts for ſo long a 
time as each can find his account therein. 
No; real friendſhip is pure and generous 
affection, is the cloſe and complete union 
of hearts, which is teftified by an actual 
participation in all the joys and forrows of 
the other, a mutual and unreſerved conti- 

dence, 
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dence, and the moſt difintereſted officiouf. 
neſs, and ſo connects a man with his friend 
in regard to ſentiments and ſenſations, that 


they both of them make but one ſelf. 


Neither is fimilarity or conformity of 
dipofition, of taſte, of propenſities, and 
purſuits, nor the ſtrong inclination theſe 
things mutually occafion to each other, the 
only, nor even the principal materials for 


_ raiſing the ſtructure of that friendſhip 


which truly deſerves the name. This fi- 
milarity, this conformity, this mutual pro- 
penſity, may likewife ſubſiſt among fools 
and diſhoneſt men, and do connect them 
together for a longer or a ſhorter time. But 
who will decorate ſuch combinations and 
connections as theſe with the facred name 
of friendſhip? They are not unfrequently 
conſpiracies againft the general welfare, 
confederacies for ſocial depredation or de- 
bauchery. No; only the fimilarity of 
diſpoſition and ſentiment, grounded on 

mutually 
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mutually good inclinations and propenſities, 
on generous and beneficial deſigns and pur- 
ſuits, that can ſo draw men together, and 
unite them ſo intimately to each other, 
that they ſhall become in a manner one 
heart and one foul; and only in this union 
can real and exalted friendſhip conſiſt. 


Is our friendſhip then to have a great and 
ſolid worth; it muſt be built on the real 
advantages of mind and heart ; on under- 
ſtanding and virtue, and on reciprocal eſ- 
teem. Both heart and mind are alike 
neceſſary to it, The good heart is not 
alone ſufficient to the happineſs of friend- 
ſhip. It muſt be guided by a found, ad- 
juſted mind, if we would not frequently 
occaſion our friend, againſt our will, more 
diſſatisfaction than comfort, more harm 
than profit. The light that enlightens as 
a friend, and the warmth that animates 
me, muſt not be like the dazzling flaſh of 
the lightning and the ſcorching heat of the 

Vol. III. 8 ſum- 
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ſummer's ſun, but like the light of the day 
and the mild and chearing breath of the 
ſpring.—But even the regulated under- 
{ſtanding and the ſoft and tender heart 
are but weak and frail ſupports of friend- 
ſhip without the help of virtue, The 
friendſhip which does not reſt on virtue, 
on mutual love to all that is beautiful, and 
true, and right, and good, cannot be of 
long duration, It is capable of no ge- 
nerous and magnanimous ſacriſice. Ihe 
unprincipled man is always at certain pe- 
riads intereſted and ſelſiſn. His views, his 
preferences, change with his inclinations, 
and take the colour of his paſſions ; and 
as often as theſe preſs into action, the voice 
of friendſhip is heard no more, and its molt 
ſacred rights are trampled under foot. 
Friendſhip between the bad only laſts till 
one has had his ends of the other in the 
proſecution of his plan, in the gratification 
of his ſenſul defires, or in the oppreſſion 
and the ruin of a third. Only the virtuous 

man 
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man remains true to his friend even when 
he can procure him no more profit, and 
afford him no more aſſiſtance, when he has 
nothing left to return him for all his ci— 
vilities and ſervices, but a heart that con- 
feſſes and feels their value. It is virtue 
alone, in ſine, that can ſhew my ſolid and 


laſting eſteem towards my friend. And 


what is friendſhip without cſteem? Ihe 
creature of felt-intereit, of humour, of ſen- 
ſuality, or of a blind mechanical impulſe, 
that is liable to as many alterations and ac- 
cidents as the foundation whereon it refts. 


Farther : if we would render our friend- 
ſhips of any actual and great value, they 
muſt be difintcrelted, generous, and there» 
fore impartial. He that courts my friend— 
ſhip, only that he may promote and effect, 
through my means, certain purpoſes ad— 
vantageous to him, or hopes to execute 
ſome plan of ambition with greater ta- 

8 2 FCility; 
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cility; who is only ſo far and fo long my 
friend as he finds his account or his plea- 
ſure in it; he profanes the venerable name 
under which he conceals his baſe and ſelfiſh 
ſchemes. The true friend looks more to 
the welfare of his friend than to his own, 
and feels himſelf much happier when he 
can give him any thing, can help him, can 
work for him, or ſuffer for him, than when 
he receives aſſiſtance or benefits from him. 
He honours and reveres the ſpirit, the heart 
of his friend, that which makes him a re- 
ſpectable and amiable man, and not his 
ſtation, his wealth, his figure, his influ- 
ence over others, or any externals. But, 
with all this, he is impartial. He does not 
overlook the greater accompliſhments and 
merits of others with whom he is leſs 
cloſely connected; does them ſtrict juſtice ; 
ſhews them, if they deſerve and want it, 
ſtill more reſpect, till more reverence, ſtill 
more aſſiſtance, than to the friend of his 
heart ; places them, not only in thought 

| but 
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but in deed, above him, and furthers their 
views and their proſperity, even to the ap- 
parent detriment of his friend, whenever 
truth and juſtice, and the common intereſt, 
require it of him. 


Nay, if I would have my friendſhip 
truly and highly valuable, it I would have 
it morally good, then muſt it, thirdly, be 
at variance neither with univerſal philan- 
thropy, nor with the advantage of the 
whole ſociety of which I am a member, nor 
with the particular relations wherein I 
ſtand towards my parents and family, 
and my fellow-citizens. Friendly affection, 
any more than patriotiſm, muſt not de- 
generate into miſanthropy. I am neither 
to ſacrifice to my friend my duty, nor the 
claims of the innocent, nor thofe of the 
public welfare; not ſo excluſively to at- 
tach myſelf to him, and to live for him 
alone, as to deprive others of my eſteem 
and affection, my benevolence, or my con- 
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verſe and ſervices, who have equal com- 
mands upon them. This neither will nor 
can be required by the friendſhip that is 
founded on wiſdom and virtue; nay, it 
would Le injured, diſhonoured, diſgraced, 
thereby. On the contrary, the more plca- 
ture generous friends ſhall facrifice to their 
duty ; the more worthily each maintains 
his poſt in human and in civil fociety ! ſo 
much will the rye of friendſhip, that holds 
them together, be more clofely drawn. 


 Laftly, friendſhip receives its greateſt 


value from real heart felt piety. This 


binds a man to his friend by all that is ve- 
nerable, holy, and comfortable in religion, 
This renders every thing that is of conſe- 
qwence to mankmd, their common con- 
cern. Ibis cleanſes their hearts from all 
{ordid intereſts and low propenfities. This 
binds them together as fellow. worſhi pers 


ef Cod, as the diſciples of Jefus, as co- 


heirs of the future felicny, by the ſtrong 
Cement 
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cement of faith and hope. This opens to 
them a proſpect into a ſuperior ſtate, where 
aſfection will be everlaſling, and where they 
will inceflantly be ftriving after perfection 
with united powers. And this ſurely muſt 
make them capable of the moſt perſevering 
fidelity, and ready for the greateſt facri- 


fices! What exalted feelings muſt it intet- 


changeably impart to them] What a value 
muſt it communicate to their friendfhip ! 


Friendfhip thus framed, and reſting on 
ſuch a fotid foundation, has a great, an 
ineſtimable value! Let us ſee what gives 
it this value, or wherein it confiſts, 


In the firſt place, friend ſip is the moſt 
intimate and happy conjunction of two 


fouls of the fame generous ternper. All 


things in nature, as well in the ſpiritual a3 
m the matertal world, are continually ftrio- 
mg to untte, to obtam a cloſer and com- 


pleter union. As all the particles of mat- 
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ter mutually follow the law of attraction; 
ſo do ſpirits likewiſe, ſo do human ſouls ; 
ſo all things tend and endeavour to aſſimi- 
late with whatever 1s or appears to be ho- 
mogeneous to them. This is the founda- 
tion of love; this the ground of friendſhip. 
Some have ſenſual and groſs, others ſpi- 
ritual and noble conjunctions in view. The 
wiſer, better, and more perfect two friends 
may be, ſo much the more perfect is their 
union alſo. When both of them are of a 
ſound and vigorouily reflecting mind, have 
a capacious and ſentimental heart; when 
both have a widely extended knowledge, 
great and elevated notions, pure and ge- 
nerous feelings; both great activity in 
goodneſs; they then poſſeſs, as it were, 
more points of contact, ſo much the greater 
fmilarity or homogenity, inceſſantly draw- 
ing them cloſer, and binding them more 
indiffolubly together. They ſee ſo many 
objects on the ſame fide, from the ſame 
point of view, in the ſame combinations ; 
| they 
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they think and judge of ſo many important 
matters in the ſame way; they are on ſuch 
a number of occaſions penetrated by the 


very ſame ſentiments ; employ themſelves 


ſo frequently and ſo earneſtly about th- 
very ſame things ; that each ſees the other 
in himſelf; is ſenfible to himſelf in the 
other, and both ſo think, and will, and 
feel, and act, as though they were but one. 
Friendſhip is, in fact, a reduplicated or mul- 
tiplied kind of being, and of effecting and 
of enjoying good. Each exiſts, as it were, 
in the other, is operative and effective by 
him. The good which one does, is done 
by both; the ſatisfaction that one enjoys, 
is enjoyed by the other likewiſe ; the meric 
of ond is alio to be fect to the account 
of the other. Both arc animated by the 
ſame common intereſt, and are ſet upon 
the moſt diverſiſied activity. And how 
much muſt all this concur to unite like 
conſtituted ſouls ! and ho happy mutt be 
the ſentiment, the enjoyment of this union! 


True 
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True friendſhip is, farther, the moſt in- 
timate community of all the joys and for- 
rows of life; a community, which as much 
improves and heightens the one, as it di- 

 miniſhes and alleviates the other. No joy 
is of any great value which remains entirely 

locked up within my heart, which I can- 

not impart to a being of my kind, which 

I cannot enjoy with him; even the moſt 

exalted, the divineſt of all joys, even the 

joys of piety, would ceaſe to be what they 

are, if I could not enjoy them in the ſenti- 

ment of the preſence of God, and of my 

connection with him; and every even the 

flighteſt forrows may become oppreſſive, 

may be intolerable, if I be forced to bear 

them alone, if none of all that ſurround 

me will fuffer with me, or if I am not 

ſupported under them by the thovgit 

of the preſence of the Almighty, Put 

what joy will not be improved and mul- 
tiplied, what joy will not frequently be 

augmented into tranſport, by communi- 
cating 
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cating it to the friend of my heart, when 
I know that he feels it as much as I do my- 
ſelf, that he will call my attention to every 
circumſtance, every confequence, every et- 
fect of it, that can increaſe its value, and 
that he will, for me and with me, give 
praiſe for it, from the fullneſs of my heart, 
to God, the giver of joy! And what ſolid 
and good reflections, what humane and ge- 
nerous ſentiments, what honourable pur- 
poſes, what uſetul employments, what cir- 
cumſpect proſecution of them, wht inno- 
cent enjoyment of nature, what improve- 
ments m knowledge or in virtue, what pro- 
greſs towards our common aim, muſt this 
produce in friends thus connected together, 
and augment their fatisfactions in it! Flow 
muſt all be ennobled in their eycs by the 
pleaſure they mutually take therein, by the 
heart of ſentiment and affection wherewith 
they enjoy it! And their ſorrows, how much 
more tolerable, how much lighter, muſt they 
be to them, by not being abandoned to their 
own violence and rage, by their being un- 

locked 
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locked from the receſſes of the heart, 
where they would rankle and the more 
deeply inflict their ſtings, but are ſhaken 
forth from the boſom of the one into that 
of the other ; all that tormented and pained 
him is entruſted to the other without re- 
ſerve, not even concealing that which pro- 
bably no danger, no torture, would have 
extorted from him! No; neither ſuffers 
for himſelf alone ; neither bears alone the. 
burden that oppreſſes him; each obtains 
from the other all the comfort, all the 
counſel, every aſſiſtance he ever has it in 
his power to give him. And what a ſweet 
is friendſhip able to infuſe even into the 
bittereſt ſorrows of human life! what a 
light it diffuſes over the darkneſſes that 
ſurround it! what vigour and courage it 
inſpires into the weary and heavy- laden 
heart! what little circumſtances does it not 
apply to chear and revive it! with what a 
lenient hand it binds up its wounds! what 
attention, what officiouſneſs, what compla- 
Seney, 
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cency, What indulgence, what ſacrifice, is 
too inconſiderable or too great to this end! 
And what repays and rejoices more than 
when we ſee the ſuffering friend ſuffer leſs, 
ſuffer more compoſedly, or ſuffer no more; 
when we can ſee him reſtored, ſtrength- 
ened, cheared, and fatisfied, again in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the comforts of life ? 


Real, virtuous friendſhip is, thirdly, an 
united purſuit of one and the ſame end, an 
animated endeavour after higher perfection. 
And how much muſt their endeavours be 
thus facilitated in the glorious attempt! 
Hand in hand they walk the path of wiſ- 
dom and virtue ; with united hearts, with 
combined forces, they labour at their im- 
provement and happineſs. One quickens 
and encourages the other to proceed; 
one incites the other to induſtry and per- 
ſeverance, one kindles the other to ge- 


nerous and noble dreds. Each watches 


over the other, as much as over himſelt; 


warns 
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warns him of this danger, reminds him ot 
that duty, ſupports him in each toilſome, 
cach painful enterpriſe, and affectionatel) 
recalls him from every indirect and devious 
way. If one ſtumble or fall, the other 
raiſes him again. If one grow lack and 
weary on his courſe, he is inſpired with 
new firmneſs and courage by the voice and 
the example of the other. Each finds in 
the other the ſkill, the ability, the dex. 
terity, on a hundred occaſions, which he 
would never have found in himſelf. Neither 
of them 1s weakened or retarded by low 
ſelf-intereſt ; but a generous emulation ani- 
mates them both, and allows not one to 
be left behind. They fight in conjunction 
againſt every diſorderly paſſion that ſtirs 
within, againſt every attack of envy and 
derifion, againſt the baleful influence of 
prevailing principles and praQtices, againſt 
every carking care and every mining ſor- 
iow. And how much muſt this facilitate 
the conqueſt over all their foes! The more 

4 im- 
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impediments and perils they mcct with on 
the way, the more difficulties they have 
to encounter; ſo much the faſter will the 
knot that connects them be drawn; fo 
much the more will their fidelity be excr- 
ciſed and ſecured; ſo much the more 
poignant will the mutual ſcntiment of 
friendſhip be; and ſo much the more ef- 
tectual their united efforts to vanquiſh 
every obſtacle, to ſurmount cvery diffi- 
culty, and to force their way through dan- 
gers and calamities to the prize ot their 
high calling, and ta lay their hand upon 
it wich concurrent ardour. The ſevereſt 
penury, the moſt manifeſt danger, the 
hardeſt and moſt expenſive ſacrifices, are 
at once the ſuſtenance and the teſt of their 
generous friendſhip; and the more a friend 
can do, and riſk, and ſacrifice, and ſuffer, 
and laboriouſly acquire for his friend, ſo 
much the happier is he in the ſentiment 
of his friendſhip. And of what actions 
and what enterpriſes are not ſuch friends 


capable! 
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capable! To what degree of virtue and 
perfection may they not hope to attain ! 


And what a value, what an ineſtimable 
value muſt all this confer on friendſhip! 
Whar terreſtrial happineſs, what outward 
diſt inction, can be compared to it! None; 
it is of far greater value than wealth and 
honour, and power, and all the thrones of 
the earth. With it, a man may be de- 
prived of them all, and yet be happy ; 
without it, though he had them all, his 
heart would never be ſatisfied, nor his 
thirlt after happineſs be aſſuaged. Even 
love muſt yield the palm to friendſhip. 
Senſual love is conſumed and deſtroyed by 
enjoyment ; and when it is not raiſed upon 
friendſhip, or does not change into it, it 
inevitably draws after it ſatiety, diſguſt, 
and averfion. The joys of friendſhip alone 
neither droop nor decay, and the fruition 
of them never deadens defire. If friend- 
ſlip be leſs lively and vehement than love, 

it 
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it is therefore the more laſting and pure. 
Its objects are capable of continued ad- 
vancement, of inceſſant perfection; on 
which new beauties, new charms, new 
blofloms and flowers, for ever appear. It 
combires not flowers which bloom to-day, 
and are withered to-morrow ; it does not 
incorporate frail materials of dult and cor- 
ruption ; but its connections are of ſouls, 
of ſpirits, of immortal beings ; beings for 
ever raifing themſelves higher above the 
duſt, for ever approaching nearer to the 
Father of ſpirits. Love generally dies on 
this fide the grave : but friendſhip extends 
to the regions beyond it, into the better 
world to come; death only tranſplants it 
into a new ſcene, where its fatistactions 
will be purer and more perfect, and diſ- 
play itſelf in {till nobler exertions and mare 
glorious actions, 


Great as the value of friendſhip is, how- 
ever excellent it be to the man that enjoys 
Vol. III. T it, 
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it, yet is it no prerogative of the darling 
of fortune, no good to which only perſons 
of ſuperior ſtations can make pretenſion. 
No; friendſhip but feldom takes up her 
abode with the rich, ſtill feldomer with 
the high and mighty. She prefers the 
cottage to the palace, the fimple manners 
_ of the private perſon contented with his 
moderate circumſtances, to the pomp and 
luxurics of the great; often does ſhe rather 
chuſe the houſe of ſorrow than the ſear of 
feſtivity. Men of the inferior claſſes keep 
more tog ther, are more ſenſible to their 
natural equality, do not circumvent each 
other ſo much in their undertakings and 
deſigns, are leſs frequently competitors for 
the ſame pre-eminence, are not ſo diſſi- 
pated and relaxed, and do not fo often 
forget themſelves amidſt a multitude of 
extrancous objects; and the ſufferer wants 
to be commiſerated by ſome one into whoſe 


brealt he may pour out his ſorrows, whoſe 
prsſence and participation will comfort and 


cheat 
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chear him, and in whoſ2 converſation he 
may forget both his diſtreſſes and his pains. 
Thus friendſhip very frequently is a coun- 
terpoiſe to mifery, white the want of it 
deprives the moſt ſhining circumſtances of 
the greareſt part of their worth. 


Plain confiderations ; which will not al- 
low us to doubt that friendſhip is a highly 
defirable bleſſing, that it is the choicelt 
and beſt privilege of life. Happy they who 
poſſeſs this rare advantage, who have learnt 
to prize it as it deſerves, and are {enfible 
to the felicity it confers. To them it is 
a never-failing ſpring of tranquillity and 
comfort, of ſatisfaction and joy. To them 
muſt the path of life be far ſmoother, more 
jucid and pleaſant, than to the wretch who 
mutt wander through his coure, without 
a guide and a friend to oblerve his ways 
and partake of bis plcatures, wi mult 
bear the hardſhips of it without aft tance, 
and often fall for want of = ſapport. 
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it, yet is it no prerogative of the darling 
of fortune, no good to which only perſons 
of ſuperior ſtations can make pretenſion. 
No; friendſhip but ſeldom takes up her 
abode with the rich, ſtill feldomer with 
the high and mighty. She prefers the 
cottage to the palace, the fimple manners 


_ of the private perſon contented with his 


moderate circumftances, to the pomp and 
luxurics of the great; often does ſhe rather 
chuſe the houſe of ſorrow than the ſeat of 
feſtivity. Men of the inferior claſſes keep 
more tog. ther, are more ſenſible to their 
natural equality, do not circumvent each 
other ſo much in their undertakings and 
deſigns, are leſs frequently competitors for 
the ſame pre-eminence, are not ſo diſh- 


pated and relaxed, and do not ſo often 


forget themſelves amidſt a multitude of 
extrancous objcas ; and the ſufferer wants 
to be commiſerated by ſome one into whoſe 
Lrealt he may pour out his ſorrows, whoſe 
preſence and participation will comfort and 


cheat 
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chear him, and in whoſe converſation he 
may forget both his diſtreſſes and his pains. 
Thus friendſhip very frequently is a coun- 
terpoiſe to miſery, white the want of it 
deprives the moſt ſhining circumſtances of 
the greateſt part of their worth. 


Plain confiderations ; which will not al- 
low us to Coubt that friendſhip is a highly 
defirable bleſſing, that it is the choicett 
and beſt privilege of life. Happy ther who 
poſſeſs this rare advantage, who have learnt 
to prize it as it deſerv es, and are fenfible 
to the felicity it confers. To them it is 
a never-failing ſpring of tranquillity and 
comfort, of ſatisfaction and jov. To them 
muſt the path of life be far (ſmoother, more 
lucid and pleaſant, than to the wretch who 
mutt wander through his court, without 
a guide and a friend to oblerve his ways 
and partake of his plcatures, vio mutt 
bear the hardſhips of it without aſu tance, 
and often fall for want of u ſapport. 
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| Wouldft thou then know the happineſs 
of triendſhip from experience, O my chriſ- 
tian brother! then be cautious in chufing 
thy friend. Herein let wiſdom and virtue 
conduct thee, Let not the outward graces, 
nor a {mooth and ſmiling face, nor flatter- 
ing ſpeeches, nor ſtudied civilities, nor the 
firſt impreſſion of complacency, nor every 
ſimilarity in ſentiment or taſte, beguile 
thee. Do not careleſsly give away thy 
heart to the firſt pretender to it, or who 
procures thee preſent pleaſure, Give thy 
confidence to no thoughtleſs, inconfiderate 
man, to no convivial jeſter, to no willing, 
to no {corner of religion and ſevere mo- 
rality. Connect not thyſelf with any to 
whom the band of wedlock, the ties of 
domeſtic and of ſocial life, and the ſtill 
more venerable cement that unites the 
creature with the Creator, are not ſacred, 
In thy choice, prefer underſtanding and 
probiry to all the glare of riches and the 
pomp of Ration, candour and openneſs of 

heart 
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heart to the moſt poliſhed ſentiments and 
the moſt amuſing wit; prefer even the ſe- 
vereſt reprover to the moſt agreeable flat- 
terer. Chuſe for thy friend, the friend of 
truth, the friend of virtue, the friend of 
humanity, the friend of God. Rather 
forego a while longer the happineſs of 
friendſhip, than run the leaſt riſk of find 
ing wretchedneſs and miſery where thou 
ſoughteſt for the pureſt of human delights ! 


Wouldſt thou, farther, enjoy the hap- 
pineſs of friendſhip, and that in a rational 
and laſting manner? Then form no extra- 
vagant, no romantic conceptions of it, 
Be not deluded by the notion of a friend 
that no where exiſted, or who muſt have 
been a uſeleſs or a worthleſs member of 
ſociety if he did ſo exiſt, Be reaſonable in 
thy demands on thy friend. Require no 
perfection more than human, no infalii- 
bility, of him. Forget not that he is a 
man, a feeble, circumſcribed creature, li- 
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able like thee to err and to miſtake, and 
muſt and will be ſo while he is a man. 
Forget not that he is a father, a buſband, 
a brother, a citizen, head or member of 
fome larger or leſs ſociety, and ſtands in, 
ſeveral connections with a thouſand, others. 
Then require him not always to judge ex- 
actly right, to give thee conſtantly the beſt 
advice, to have his countenance always 
equally bright, his behaviour always alike 
agreeable and pleaſing, his heart ever 
equally open and ſenſible, or his intereſt 
in whatever concerns thee equally active 
and warm. Lay it not upon him to hve 
only for thee, to converſe with thee alone; 
ſtill leſs, that he ſhould wound his con- 
ſcience for thy ſervice, or ſacrifice to thee 
the welſare of thoſe who look up to him 
for protection and ſupport. No; the 
firmeſt tie of friendſhip is mutual exacti - 
tude and integrity in the diſcharge of our 
duties, as well as mutual indulgence and 
Patience. 


Wouldſt 
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Wouldſt thou, thirdly, render the en- 
joyment of this happineſs laſting as well 
as complete? Then deal cireumſpectly 
with thy friend. The flower of friendſhip 
muſt be reared and tended with a gentle 
hand ; it has need of nurture and refreſh- 
ment, to preſerve it from fading and wi- 
thering away. Bear then with the harm- 
leſs weaknefles of thy friend, though pro- 
bably diſtaſteful to thee. Impoſe on him 
no burden that he may find difficult to 
bear. Give him as freely, at leaſt, as thou 
receiveſt of him. Put him not to trials 
which may imply diſtruſt or awake ſuſpi- 
cion. Extort no ſervices or attentions ; 
and force not from him the ſecret with 
which he is not willing to entruſt thee. 
Beware of imputing to him each look, each 
word, each trifling action, which might 
not, probably, have been accompanied with 
a ſufficient degree of energy, as a breach of 
of friendſhip, when thou art once become 
ſure of his heart. Let not the power thou 
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haſt over him degenerate into authority and 
rigour; or the freedom and familiarity 
that ſubſiſts between you, into a total neg- 
lect of the rules of breeding and of all 
reſerve. 


Wouldſt thou, laſtly, enjoy the charms 
of friendſhip, and learn their value from 
experience, then be punctual and exact in 
the diſcharge of all the duties thou oweſt 


to thy friend. Pay a ſedulous attention 


to his wants, his views, and his connec- 
tioas; think nothing that concerns him to 
be indifferent to thee, but conſider his in- 
tcreſts as* inſeparable from thy own. Fi- 
gure to thyſelf, as often as thou canſt, 
what he may expect or require from thy 
friendſhip ; and let chearfulneſs and plea- 
fure accompany and animate whatever thou 
doſt in his behalf. Thank him for the ci- 
vilities and ſervices he accepts from thee, 
as much as for thoſe thou receiveſt from 
him. Above all things be ſcrupulouſly 

. exact 
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exact and faithful in the moſt important 
and generous demonſtrations of virtuous 
friendſhip. Exhort, incite, encourage, znd 
ſtimulate him to every thing that is lauda- 
ble and good; and be not deterred from it 
by the fear of forfeiting his eſteem and af- 
fection. The friendſhip that will not ſtand 
this trial, that will not be the firmer for 
it, is not deſerving of that honourable 
name, deſerves not to be cheriſned with all 
poſſible care, as the chiefeſt felicity of life. 
Indeed, thou muſt not be diſcouraged by 
the firſt unſucceſsful attempt. Indeed, thou 
muſt endeavour to procure admiſſion and 


audience to thy admonitions, thy warnings 


and thy reprchenfions, by every thing that 
is perſuaſive and prevailing in friendſhip. 
Indeed, thou muſt repeatedly bear with the 
diſpleaſure of thy once more equitable 
friend, and bear it with undiminiſhed at- 
tection, But, when he will by no means 
allow himſelf to be admoniſhed, to be cau- 


tioned, to be reprchended by thee, if he 


will 
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will only endure to be flattered; then let the 
bond of attachment between vou be can- 
celled far ever, It was not dictated by 
witdom and virtue, and might eaſily have 
led thee into a foare.—But, if thou art 
juſtified in requiring this of thy friend, 
taen likewiſe, on the other hand, take the 
2dmonitions, the ſuggeſtions, the remon- 
firances and reproats of thy friend in good 
part, and with a grateful reſentment. Re- 
ſpect and love him the more, that he may 
have lets frequent occaſions of giving thee 
fach teſtimonies of his eſteem and affec- 
tion; and ſo run with him towards the 
mark of human perfection, to which every 
virtue, every pecies of happineſs, and 
therefore friendihip, intalltbly conducts. 


ESTIMATE XXX. 
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Ee not ye the ſervants of men. 1 Cor. vii. 23. 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
LC1TERTTY:. 


HE fpirit of Chriſtianity is a ſpirit of 
freedom. Of this its doctrines, its 
precepts, as well as the character of its 
founder, and the whole temper it commu- 
nicates to its true profeſſors, allow us no 
room to doubt. Where the ſpirit of the 
Lord is, ſays one of the Apoſtles, there is 
liberty, Chriſtianity promotes liberty of 
each kind, civil as well as religious, among, 


mankind. elf it any where is not fo ap- 
2 parently 
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parently favourable to it; if any where ir 
ſeems to require of its followers an un- 
limited and implicit obedience towards ma- 
giſtrates and governors; this was extremely 
neceſſary in the primitive times for the 
confirmation and extenfion of it. The 
chriſtian doctrine muſt have been clear of 
_ every thing that might excite ſuſpicion of 
worldly aims, or fear of civil commotion. 
It. muſt firſt difiemmate illummation and 
morality among mankind, before it could 
venture diredly to give incitement and en- 
couragement to the vincication of their 
rights. A vigorous and lively ſentiment 
of liberty in men, who are but Wile eul- 
tivated, and have no firm principles, is 
often, generally ſpeaking, more prejudicial 
than uſeſul. Pur the ſpirit of Cariftianity, 
the whole ſyſtem of diſpoſitions aud man- 
ners it inculcates, has indiſputably the ads 
vancement ot both Kinds of liberty in view. 
No doctrine whatever atlows a man to feel 
more forcibly his ratural equality with all 
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others; none more expteſsly preaches to 
him philanthropy and brotherly love, uni- 
verſal kindneſs and active beneficence ; 
none inſpites him with a livelier ſentinient 
of his dignity as a man; none is more fer- 
tile in great, generous, and elevated im- 
provements of mind and heart; none 
reaches a man to confider death with greater 
tranquillity, and to meet it with more firm- 
neſs; none makes him readier to die for 
his brother, and the public good, as Jeſus 
died for mankind ! and who ſees not that 
no diſpoſitions can be more mantteſtly at 
variance with ſervitude and bondage, and 
none more favourable to freedom than 
theſe? O were they but more general 
4ong Chriſtians, and that even rulers and 
governors would but learn to think in 2 
more chriſtian manner! How much advaa— 
tage would accrue to the cauſe of frerdom, 


1 4. 1. a ES EET - al 
tate, or diſunion aud ſchiim in the church! 
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but to preach and to promote liberty, and 
to render the greater or the ſmaller propor- 
tion of it you enjoy the dearer to you, is 
the duty of a man, the duty of a chriſ- 
tian ! and to contribute ſomething to the 
diſcharge of this duty is the ſcope of my 
preſent diſcuſſion. | 


Civil liberty is there in its greateſt per- 
fection where a man is only ſubject to the 
laws, and chuſes his own ruler and chief. 
In other conſtitutions of government there 
exiſts always ſo much the greater or leſs 
degree of freedom as the laws more or leſs 
bear ſway, and as even the arbitrary will 
and power of the ruler is thereby circum- 
ſcribed. So likewiſe religious liberty is 
there in its greateſt perfection where a man 
is in ſubjection to no other laws than the 
precepts of reaſon and his own conſcience, 
and unimpededly may follow their im- 
pulſes and injunctions. And when like- 
wiſe here limitations are ſet, then does ſo 

much 
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much more or leſs liberty of this kind ob- 
tain as. ſuch limitations are more extenſive 
or confined, as they relate to eſſential or 
uneſſential matters. 


That we may rightly eſtimate the value 
of this liberty, we muſt firſt take notice of 
ſeveral other kinds, and accurately diſ- 
tinguiſh from it what is often called, but 
is not, liberty. 


Liberty, in the firſt place, is not licen- 
tiouſneſs nor miſrule. To be free, does 
not imply, to act without principles, wich- 
out views, according to the dictates of in- 
ordinate will; not to break through and 
deſpiſe all reſtrictions; not to reckon every 
law as a violent impoſition, and to reject 
it as ſoon as we think or feel it in the leaſt 
degree inconvenient to us; not to ſet aſide 
all that is fit, and to get over all that is 
decent z not to exiſt and live barely tor 
oneſelf, without any regard to others. No; 

Vor. III. U Jaws, 
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laws, accurately defined, inviolable to all 
ſtates and conditions of men, laws obliga- 
tory on princes and magiſtrates as well as 
on ſubjects, are the firſt and firmeſt foun- 
dation of freedom. Wouldſt thou enjoy 
a liberty controuled by no law, limited by 
no authority, in the full power of doing 
merely what thou are pleaſed to do; then 
get thee from the ſociety of men; return 
to the woods, to the pretended ſtate of na- 
ture; live among the animals thy relations, 
the beaſts of the field; or lead the life of 
a hermit, diveſt thyſelf of all the privileges, 
and renounce all the comforts of ſocial 
life. For, where men live together, and 
would live ſecurely and happily together, 
there muſt be law, there muſt law bear 
ſway, there muſt every one ſacrifice a part 
of his natural freedom to the peaceful poſ- 
ſeſhon of what he retains. No; the greater 
the freedom of the citizen; ſo much the 
more ſacred muſt all the laws of the ſtate, 
the firſt as well as the laſt, be to him. The 


more 
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more freely the worſhipper of God may 
think, the leſs he is tied to forms and con- 
feſſions; ſo much the ſtricter and more 
conſcientiouſly muſt he conform to the 
eternal and unchangeable laws of reaſon, 
and be guided by the precepts of a revela - 
tion which he confeſſes to be divine. 


Farther. The love of liberty is not 2 
querulous diſpoſition, is not a ſpirit of op- 
poſition to all laws and ordinances, to all 
received notions and doctrines, a repug- 
nance to all inſtitutions, eſtabliſhments, and 
uſages, introduced into civil life and the 
public worſhip. No; the more ſenſible a 
perſon is to the value of his own free- 
dom; the leſs will he be diſpoſed antho- 
ritatively to ſet bounds to the freedom 
of others. The more uninterruptedly he 
may follow the dictates of his own con- 
ſcience ; ſo much the more does he reſpect 


the conſcience, even the erroneous conſci- 


ence, of his brother. The leſs he is tied 
U 2 down 
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down to opinions and formularies of doc- 
trine himſelf, and the more ſenfibly he is 
hurt when his faith and his perſuaſions are 
made the objects of derifion ; ſo much the 
more indulgent is he to the opinions and 
perſuaſions of others, and the leſs will he 
allow himſelf to controvert or to rectify 
them otherwiſe than by argument, and with 
a placid and gentle ſpirit. The unſeaſon- 
able reprover, the biting ſcoſſer in this 
way, is not ſolicitous for the cauſe of li- 
berty, but for his own ; he 1s not animated 
by the love of freedom, but by pride, and 
the love of dominion. | 


Laſtly, it is with liberty, as with all the 
other bleſſings of lite; it is only of great 
value to them who knov how to uſe it pro- 
perly. Often is it made a fertile ſource of 
diſturbance, diviſion, tumult, and confu- 
fion to the citizen as well as to the wor- 
ſhiper, in the church no leſs than in the 
ſtare. Often! is it made inſtrumental to the 
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paſſions, to pride, and vanity, to ſelf. in- 
tereſt and ambition; often does it dege- 
nerate into arrogance, into licentiouſneſa, 
into fury; and then it can certainly pro- 
duce nothing but miſery. In the hands 
of weakneſs and vice, every thing becomes 
dangerous, even wiſdom itſelf, But this 
detracts nothing from the value of mn 
any more than of wiſdom. 


No; great, ineſtimably great, is the 
value of it ! The happineſs it procures or 
promotes, far outweighs the accidental 
evils that attend it. The ſubſequent con- 
ſiderations, which ſet its value in a propet 
s cannot fail to convince: us of this 
truth. | | 


Liberty is the natural ſtate and the 
warmeſt wiſn of man. Every thing that 
hves and thinks is panting and ftriving 
after freedom, The beaſt bears not the 
trammel without violence, and ſtruggles 
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under the yoke we lay upon his neck ; and 
the more ſentiment of ſelf, the more re- 
flection a man poſſeſſes above a beaſt, ſo 
much the more oppreſſive and intolerable 
muſt it be to him to bear ſimilar or heavier 
ſhackles, and to figh under a fimilar or a 
more galling yoke, No; man is not born 
for ſlavery, he is not defigned for bondage. 
This is ſhewn by his diſpoſitions, his ca- 
pacities, his faculties, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs he has of them all, and the voluntary 
and deliberate uſes to which he can apply 
them. Every man has theſe diſpoſitions, 
theſe capacities, theſe faculties, and this 
conſciouſneſs, in common with all other 
men. No man is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed 
from the others. No one belongs to a 
higher ſpecies or genus of beings. All 
are equal with each other, as men; all are 
brothers and fifters in the propereſt ſenſe 
of the words. To determine ourſelves, to 
act by our own intelect, is what exalts 
mankind above the beaſts of the field, and 
makes 
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makes us what we are. He who deſpoils 
him of this liberty, or arbitrarily circum- 
ſcribes it, therefore degrades and debaſes 
humanity, and makes himſelf guilty of the 
crime of treaſon againſt the human race, 
He uſurps a pre-eminence over his bre- 
thren, over creatures of his kind and race, 
which only beings of a ſuperior order to man 
can claim, like that which man maintains 
over the beaſts of the field. This natural 
equality of men, and the rights that are 
grounded on it, are undeniable and un- 
alienable. The uneffential but accidental 
difference of weak and ſtrong, of greater 
or leſs mental and bodily powers of men, 
may and muſt occafion mutual dependence, 
various connections and regards, but not 
tyranny and flavery. Even the feebleſt, 
the moit limited man, 1s ftill a man, who 
indeed is in want of a guide, a counſellor, 
an overſeer and provider, but not a tyran- 
nical lord. Civil as well as religious ſo- 
ciety muſt be that in the large, which do- 
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meſtic ſociety is in the little. In them, as 
in this, are father and children, teachet 
and ſcholar, leader and follower, head and 
members,  lawgiver . and ſuhjects; but 
neither there not here are tyranny and 
bondage. This is the voice of nature, 
ſpeaking aloud to all ſenſible men, and her 
beheſts and decrees muſt ever be ſacred to 
all conſcious beings. 


Liberty, civil and religious libe ty, 
brings, ſecondly, the mental powers of 
men into greater play, ſets them inigreater 
and more diverfified action, and furthers 
thereby their perfection. The more diver- 
ſified and important the affairs which oc- 
cupy the human mind, and whereon they 
are free to think, to judge, and to diſ- 
courſe; the more incitement has it from 
within and from without, to diſplay, to 
uſe, and to exert its powers, and to 
ſtrengthen itſelf by theie uſes and exer- 
tions. And what can be more important 

to 
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to him than the concerns. of the ſtate to 
which he belongs on one hand, and che 
concerns of the religion he profeſſes, on 
the other? To whom can his own perſonal 
happinels, and to whom can the means and 
ways by which it is advanced or retarded, 
be indifferent ?. and who can reflect and 
diſcourſe thereon, if he be allowed to do fo 
at all, without great attention and parti- 
cipation, without a manifold application 
and exerciſe of his mental powers? He, 
indeed, who is not allowed to think and to 
know more of matters of ſtate or religion, 
than it is held expedient to let him think 
and know; he who is obliged to judge ot 
what, is right and fit by preſcriptions and 
fixed formularics ; he has ſoon excogitated 
the matter; he will thortly become indif+ 
ferent both to the ſtate and to religion; will 
let others think and determine tor. him; 
wall decline all reſearch after truth; will 
ſuppreſs every doubt; and his spirit ſoon 
ſinks, in regard to his moſt important con- 
cerns, 
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cerns, into a careleſs flumber, into abſo- 
lute ination. Only there where freedom 
reigns, only there reigns the true life of 
the ſpirit. There all its conceptions are 
brought forth, all irs capacities unfolded 
and applied. There it takes part with 
heartfelt intereſt in whatever happens, in 
all that relates to mankind. There it 
ſhrinks from no obſtacle, no difficulty ter- 
rifies it, that it meets with in its reflections 
and ſcrutinies, no chimera of ſuperſtition, 
no dread of man. There is unimpeded 
communication, unembarraſſed circulation 
of every truth, of every doubt, of every 
thought, that once excites attention ; and 
each ray of light is darted on a hundred 
benighted minds, each ſpark of celeſtial 
fire is communicated to a hundred ge- 
nerous hearts; one ſpirit aſſiſts another in 
its inveſtigations and endeavours. And if 
mental perfection be thus promoted among 
mankind, who can expreſs the velue of 
liberty by means of which it is effected? 
Liberty, 
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Liberty, civil as well as religious liberty, 
is, in the third place, the only efficacious 
proviſion againſt ſervility, with all its noxi- 
ous and degrading conſequences. Where 
the former, where civil liberty is wanting, 
there ſtation and rank ſupply the place of 
merit, gold and filver, greatneſs and power, 
dignities and titles avail much more than 
the intrinfic qualites of the man whom they 
decorate or inveſt; there abſolute com- 
mand uſurps the place of reaſon, arbitrary 
puniſhments and preſents that of all in- 
ward incitement and proper determination 
to act in this manner or in that; there the 
lowly crouch before the lofty, the poor in 
the preſence of the rich, and the ſubject 
ſtands terrified at his prince; there one 
blindly approves what is ſaid, and admires 
what is done by the other; there each 
thinks and lives far more in the opinion 
and the judgement of another than in him- 
ſelf and from his own impreſſions ; there 
the art of flattering, the art of diſſembling, 

--..the 
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the art of mifrepreſenting, are the. moſt 
important arts of life; there no one under- 
takes. or performs. more for the national 
welfare than he is abſolutely obliged to 
do; there every one ſeeks to evade the 
laws, to neglect his obligations with im- 
punity, and to ſeize on the rewards of 
merit without deſert; there men who are 
in all reſpects equal, there brethren live ſo 
together as if they were perfectly foreign 
to each other, as if they were creatures of 
a quite different kind. And how can this 
fail of ſtifling in the very bud every. ſpe 
cies of generous ſentiment and action! how 
effectually muſt it eradicate all; philan- 
thropy and patriotiſm !—\Vhere the other, 
where religious liberty is wanting, there 
religion appears to the generality of men 
under a gloomy and a horrid aſpect ; there is 
ſhe by no means his familiar friend, his beſt 
and firmeſt comforter, but a diſmal diſ- 
turber of his peace, a ſevere and haughty 
deſpot ever threatening and dictating, and 


arro- 
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arrogating an implicit faith an irrational. 
obedience; there muſt her confeffors be 
conſtantly doing violence to themlelves, 
ſuppreſs their natural feelings, and con- 
tradict and counteract the plaineſt declara- 
rions of their reaſon ; there muſt they be 
filled more with a ſlaviſh dread of God and 
of the future world, than with filial love to- 
wards their heavenly father, and cheared 
by delightful proſpects into a better life; 
there muſt they teſtify to men, as weak 
and as frail as themſelves, the reverence 
and ſubmiſſion which are only due to God 
and truth; there will a man be often in 
thraldom to the moſt ſhametul ſuperſtition, 
and muſt groan under all the terrors and 
humiliations of it. And how can re- 
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ligion appear venerable and amiable to | 
him? How can it be and afford to him '| 
what it is ordained to be and to aft:rd to 
' mankind ?—No; there alone where civil bo 
liberty prevails, a man is of that conſe- | 
quence a man ſhould be; there underſtand- | 
6 ing | 
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ing and honeſty paſs current for more than 
all outward diſtinctions; therè men live 
with men as with their brothers and ſiſters ; 
there every one ſhews himſelf for what he 
is, and is accordingly efleemed ; there 
truth and openneſs in the viſage and in the 
manners, in words and deeds, may venture 
to appear; there, by a ſecret impulſe, the 
laws are honoured and obſerved ; there 
manly, generous, and patriotic ſentiments 
prevail ; there each man underſtands and 
promotes, according to his means, the 
public welfare, and offers up, with fatis- 
faction, his perſonal advantages and plea- 
ſures to it, —There alone, where religious 
liberty prevails, will religion be truly im- 
portant to the underſtanding and the heart 
of man; there it employs them both; 
there it coincides with his whole ſyſtem of 
ſenſation and thought; there it gives light 
and animation to them both; there it may 
become the conſtant guide and conduQtor of 
mankind, having reaſon and freedom for its 

com- 
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companions ; there it caſts around neither 
fears nor terrors, but imparts courage and 
eircumſpection to its votaries ; there it ex- 
alts the mind of man, and enlarges and 


quiets his heart; there it condeſcends to his 


comprehenſion, is in no contradiction to the 
actual world, with his natural feelings and 
experiences, and requires nothing of him 
which he is unable to grant, and interdicts 
him nothing that is harmleſs and good ; 
there it ennobles all things in his eyes, in- 
ſpires him with comfortable and filial ſen- 
timents towards God, and makes him re- 
gard every duty as a plealure. And how 
diſtant, how very far diſtant is all this from 
ſervility, whoſe ſole conſequence is oppreſ- 
ſion and bondage ! and what a value muſt 
it give to freedom! 


For the fame reaſons, liberty is, fourth · 
ly, favourable to every kind of virtue. 
A ſlave, as ſuch, cannot be virtuous. He 
can obey ; but he obeys, not from inclina- 


tion, 
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tion, but from compulfion.. He can ab- 
ſtain from evil, and do good; but he has 
neither an inward abhorrence of the one, 
nor a preponderant love to the other. He 
abſtains from the wrong and does the right, 
only inſomuch as he is obliged to abſtain, 
and compelled to do. Thus does the man 
who is not animated by liberty obſerve the 
| laws of the ſtate, thus does he obſerve the 
precepts of religion. Both are oppreſſive 
to him, as a heavy burden impoſed on him 
againſt his will, which he would readily 
ſhake from his ſhoulders if it could be 
done without danger. He accordingly 
diſcharges himſelf of it as often as he is un- 
obferved, and can indulge the hope of ef. 
caping correction. No; freedom is the 
principle, the foul of all real virtue, of all 
great endeavours and all glorious actions. 
When I may myſelf examine and judge 
what I do or negle&, what I think and 
believe, what I hope and what I ought 
to fear; when I may convince myſelf by 
5 rational 
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rational and free diſquiſition, of the truth 
of my belief, of the validity and reaſon- 
ableneſs of my duties, of the ſolidity of my 
hope ar my fear, and then may follow my 
tuitions and convictions ; then it is that my 
own heart impels me thereto ; then I ad- 
here firmly to that which I acknowledge 
for truth; then I do that which I ought 
to do, willingly and readily, according to 
my abilities; then actual hatred ariſes in 
me againſt every thing evil; and real, in- 
ward love towards whatever is beautiful, 
and right, and good; then I ſhun neither 
obſtacle nor difficulty in pui ſuance of my 
conſcience, in tile diſcharge of my duty; 
then do I, not barely that which I am ob- 
liged to do, but all that I am able to per- 
form; then I think and act in ſecret, juſt 
as in the fight of the world ; then harmony 
ſubfiſts in all that I think, and will, and 
do; then I ſtrive conſtantly after purer and 
higher perfection; and then alone I act 
_ virtuouſly and am virtuous. And where 
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has virtue ſhone in greater luſtre, where 
has ſhe undertaken and atchieved more 
glorious deeds, where has her ſenſe and 
ſpirit more generally prevailed, where has 
ſhe left fairer monuments of difintereſted- 
neſs, of generoſity, of fortitude, of pain- 
ful and magnanimous ſacrifices, of moſt 
extraordinary vigour and greatneſs of mind, 
than in places where ſhe has enjoyed the 
benign influence of freedom, and been to- 


tally animated by its power? 


Liberty, civil as well as religious liberty, 
is, fifthly, the parent, the guardian of 
arts, of ſciences, and of every kind of pub- 
lic and private proſperity. He that would 
attain to any conſiderable degree of ſuffi- 
ciency in ſome Eberal art, or carry it to a 
certain ſort of perfection, muſt have a free 
and gencrovs mind; his underſtanding 


mult not be fettered by prejudice, nor kept 


under by any dread of man, nor retarded 
in its ardyous flight by any human autho- 
rity. 
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rity, He muſt: give full ſcope to his re- 
flections, to his feelings, and to his fancy 
muſt go in queſt of truth, of beauty, and 
perfection, on all fides, with unbounded li- 
berty ; their images, their preſence alone 
mult be ſacred to him.—W ith the molt 
important, the moſt exalted of all ſciences, 
with the ſcience of religion, the caſe is 
preciſely the ſame. Alt violence and con- 
ſtraint is averſe to her ſpirit. She is the 
daughter of heaven, and allows of no con- 
troul from men. She aflociates only with 
the friends of freedom. To them ſhe con- 
fides her ſecrets; to them ſhe appears in 
her native and celeſtial form. The ſlave 
only perceives her in a tawdry diſguiſe, 
tricked out in a garb of human texture, 
under which her true figure is concealed, 
There alone where reflection on religious 
matters is not confined by eſtabliſhed rules, 
not chained to human confeſſions of faith ; 
there alone where the right of free inquiry 
is retained by her confeſſors, there alone 
A & can 
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can the knowledge of religion become more 
facile, more conſiſtent and plain; there 
alone can ſhe be purified from human de- 
filements, ſecured againſt human abuſes, 
and become that univerſal diſpenſer of light 
and life ſhe was ordained to be.—And, as 
religion, as arts and ſciences flouriſh under 
the foſtering influences of liberty, ſo alſo 
every ſpecies of public and private proſ- 
perity are cheriſhed by the ſame genial 
power. She communicates life and action 
to all. She ſtrengthens the weak, ſhe 
quickens the flothtul, ſhe encourages and 
requites the active and induſtrious, facili- 
tates and promotes the effects of all pub- 
lic-ſpirited undertakings, the ſucceſs of all 
kinds of manufactures and trade, and ſhews 
us fertile and ſmiling fields, and diligent 
and chearful employment, where before 


was the gloomy wilderneſs and the unin- 
babited deſert. 


Yet 
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Yet more. Only in the ſentiment and 
enjoyment of liberty, of civil as well as 


religious liberty, can a man ſupport his 


real dignity as is befitting the man and the 
chriſtian, What more diſtinguiſhes man 
from beaſt? What is his boaſted pre-emi- 
nence, if it be not liberty? That he does 
not blindly follow an irreſiſtible inſtinct ; 
that he is not obliged mercly to move by 
mechanical laws; that he can conſider, re- 
fle&, and chuſe; that he can reſolve, and 
do that which he accounts the beſt, accord- 
ing to what he knows; is not this the true 
dignity of man? And how can the flave 


maintain and enjoy it; the flave who is 


loaded with ponderous and oppreſſive 
chains, who muſt implicitly follow the 
will of another, who feels himſelf thwarted 
in thought, and manacled in action, by arbi- 
trary preſcriptions and controul ?—tlow 
differently is the dignity of the man and 
the chriſtian ſupported by him who knows 
the happineſs of freedom ! "The freer a man 
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is as a citizen, the ſtronger, the greater, 
the weightier, is the conſciouſneſs of him- 
ſelf. Whatever he thinks, and ſays, and 
does, as ſuch, acquires thereby a certain 
value. He is no indifferent or uſeleſs mem- 
ber of the ſtate ; he takes an intereſt in all 
that happens to it; has an influence, or 
thinks he has an influence, on it all; feels 
the proſperity of the whole ſociety as if it 
were his own, and the damages it ſuſtains 
as a detriment to himſeif ; he works and 
toils for poſterity as well as for his contem- 
poraries, and hopes, m his deſcendants, 
or by his public-ſpirited inſtitutions and en- 
dowments, to be the benefactor of his bre- 
thren long after his death. And how great 
muſt he thus feel himſelf to be! What a 
dignity muſt it give him in all his labours 
and actions l- And thus likewiſc it is with 
religious liberty. The freer a man is as a 
worthiper of God, as a chriſtian, ſo much 
the more is he alive to the privilege of 
Lcing fo, ſo much the more worthily will 

| he 
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he ſupport it. He alone worſhips God in 
ſpirit and in truth, with underſtanding and 
ſentiment. He alone is impelled by his 
real wants to all the duties of religion and 
worthip, to every act of piety, and every 
exerciſe of devotion. He alone completely 
feels the happineſs and the honour of the 
relationſhip in which he ſtands with the 
Creator as his creature, To him alone is 
it the true food and refreſhment of his 
ſpirit, when he is buſied in filent medita- 
tions on religion, when he, with a tranquil 
mind, with a mind unfettered by preju— 
dice and the dread of man, can proceed 
farther and farther in inveſtigating and ap- 
plying the moſt important truths, when 
he can elevate himſelf with joy and reve- 
rence to the firſt and mo!t perfect of be- 
ings, and can perfectly acquieſce in his 
own repreſentations of him, and repoſe in 
the ſentiment of his love. The more freely 
the man in general thinks and acts, ſo much 
the more intimate and cheartul conſciouſ- 

X 4 nels 
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neſs has he of the faculties and aptitudes 
of his nature, of the grind deſign of his 
exiſtence, of his affinity with beings of a 
higher order, and with the deity himſelf, 
of all that he at preſent is and ſhall here- 
after be. And muſt not the Hberty that 
exalts him thereto, which develops and 
maintains this conſciouſneſs in him, be of 
infinite value in his eyes ? 


Liberty is, laſtly, the trueſt, the moſt 
comfortable enjoyment of life. No flave 
can be thoroughly ſatisfied with this life; 
but too often is it a burden to him, but 
too often does he voluntarily caſt it off, as 
an inſupportable load; his faculties, his 
goods, his time, his very life 15 not his 
own; the poſſeſſion, the uſe, the conti- 
nuance of them depend upon the ca- 
price of his lord. What he yeſterday 
earned by the ſweat of his brow, is ra- 
viſhed from him to-day; and the plans 
and defigns he is buficd with to-day will 

be 
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be defeated and fruſt rated to- morrow. He 
is, and has, and does, and enjoys only 
what his owner will have him to be, and 
to have, and to do, and to enjoy. What 
great value then can any thing be of to 
him! How taſteleſs, or rather how bitter 
to him muſt the enjoyment of them be! 
No; none but the free man can quietly 
enjoy, and thoroughly reliſh their ſweets. 
Has he civil liberty; then as a man and 
a citizen he has neither violence nor op- 
preſſion to fear, while he is obedient to the 
laws. What he is and has, that he is and 
has, not for the ſtranger, but for himſelf 
and his own. What he has invented, 
wrought, or earned, that is his, of it he 
_ reaps the fruits. He can purſue any law- 
ful employment without moleſtation, pro- 
ſecute any innoxious defign at pleaſure, and, 
even when he is working for his deſcend- 
ants, for futurity, has even then a far greater 
aſſurance that his labours will not be in 
vain, that his purpoſe will not be defeated. 
hue 
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He 1s forced neither to ſwell the treaſures 
of the tyrant, nor to ſatiate the rapacity of 
his ſervants, nor to conſume his faculties 
and his life in low and creeping ſlavery. 
He can dwell in his hut in ſecurity and 
peace, follow his employment in the calm 
of obſcurity, enjoy at his eaſe the comforts 
of domeſtic and ſocial life, and is tor- 
mented with no fears of being arreſted un- 
awares by ſome arbitrary order of the go- 
vernment, or of being deſpoiled, by the 
machinations of any ſecret and powerful 
adverſary, of his goods, of his honour, of 
his children, or the natural uſe of his free- 
dom. Does he enjoy liberty of religion 
and conſcience; then the religion he pro- 
| feſles is actually his own religion, and the 
confcience he reveres 1s likewiſe his own. 
The conſiderations and reafons that have 
led and determined him, are his own con- 
ſiderations and reaſons. His faith is the 
effect of his reflections, the reſult of his 


conviction, He needs not have a reſpect 
for. 
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for any error, for any hypotheſis, for any 
inccherent ſyſtem, for any turnings and 
windings from the beaten path, nor be 
alarmed at any uncommon elucidation ſo 
terrifying to the ſervile formaliſt. He is 
neither in dread of the ghaſtly ſpectre ot 
error, nor the ſuperior brightneſs of truths 
but licle known. He has principles to 


which he adheres, by which he tries all 


things, which conſole him and guide him 
ſafely, even while they leave him undeter- 
mined and doubtful, Whatever he knows 
of religious matters, he knows it to the 
bottom ; whatever he believes, he believes 
it firmly; whatever he hopes he hopes 
with confidence; whatever he thinks and 


does in all theſe reſpects, he thinks and 


does with earneſineſs and joy. And thus 
does the happy man, who has been nurſed 
in the lap of liberty, who enjoys his proper 
freedom as a man and as a chriſtian, pats 
his life in chearfulneſs and comfort. He 
uſes and enjoys the goods and advantages 
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of it with a confident ſatisfaction ; and in 
that enjoyment has no fear of being diſ- 
turbed by the arbitrary orders of a ſpiri- 
tual or temporal authority. 


And now judge for yourſelves, whether 
liberty, whether civil and religious liberty, 
be not of great value, fince it 1s the natural 
Nate of man, and the warmeſt with of his 
heart; fince it ſo much promotes the ac- 
tivity and perfection of his mental powers; 
fince it ſecures him from all ſervility; 
ſince it is ſo favourable to virtue; ſince it is 
the parent of arts, of ſciences, of public 
and private proſperity; fince it is the 
firmeſt ſupport of the dignity of man and 
the chriſtian, and the moſt delicious en- 
joyment of life. Yes; freedom is an in- 
eſtimable bleſfing; a poſſeſſion without 
which almoſt all the reſt would loſe the 
greateſt part of their worth, and by which 
they are all of them multiplied and ex- 
alted, 


But 
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| But the knowledge, the conviction of 
the value of liberty, muſt not lie idle in 
our breaſts ; it muſt have an influence on 
our conduct. | 


If ye confeſs and feel the value of li- 
berty, then patronize and protect it wher- 
ever it ſubſiſts; enjoy your own felicity, 
but ſeek not to deſtroy or circumſcribe the 
freedom of others. He that by any means 
undermines or diminiſhes liberty; he 
that forges fetters tor his brethren, or 
brings them under a yoke, or prevents 
them from breaking and caſting them off; 
he is an enemy of mankind, a traitor to 
the human race, an ignominious flave, who 
would do all in his power to reduce and 
debaſe all men to the fame ſervile diſpoſi- 
tions with himſelf. No; the freedom of 
our brother mult be juſt as facred to us as 
his property, as his honour, as his life, as 
his whole amount of happinets'; fince, 
that once gone, all the cthers loſe fre- 
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quently the whole of their value. Of all 
criminals, the tyrant is the moſt atrocious, 


the little tyrant as well as the great, the 


ſervant of the prince as well as the prince 
himſelf; and no crime muſt draw after it 
more humiliation, and ſharae, and torment, 
in the future worid, than this, as none 1s 
more manifeſtly in direct oppoſition tothe 
will of God, to all his ends and injunc- 
tions, to the ſpirit of true religion and 
chriſtianity, to the whole of human hap- 
pinels, than this. 


This, however, is not enough. If you 
confeſs the value of liberty, then allo pro- 
mote and advance it. Do to elpecially, 
you who ſhine in poliſhed circles, who fill! 
the higher ſtations, you that are in the 
elaſſes of the learned, who are teachers and 
guides of the people, who as fine writers 
influence the taſte and the principles of the 
times, or are diſtinguiſhed above others by 


ſuperior talents, and more generous ſenti— 
ments, 
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ments. It is an indiſpenſable duty incum- 
bent on you all to ſupport and advance 


the cauſe of liberty. You are the curators 


of the nation, the guardian of its conſti- 
tution, the interpreters of its rights, the 
arbiters between the government and the 
ſubject ; and ſad is your caſe if you do 
not employ the deference, and reſpect, and 
authority you poſſeſs, to the ends for which 
the Father of mankind, the Judge of the 
world, has inveſted you with them ! Main- 
tain then and protect the rights of man- 
kind; defend and ſupport the equally ſa- 
cred rights of conſcience. Neither de- 
grade yourſelves by a blind and flavith 
obedience, nor by a ſuperititious ſubmiſ- 
fion to the ordinanccs and tradition of men. 
Beware of becoming, either in one reſpect 
or the other, the ſervants of men. In 
both reſpects try all things, and cleave to 
that which, according to the ſoundeſt 
dictates of your jutigement, is tae beſt. 
Shew reſpect to the great and might. of 

the 
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the earth; but flatter them not; ſhrink 
not in their preſence, as if they were crea- 
tures of a ſuperior order. Judge of their 
actions with diſcretion ; but judge of them 
by the ſelf-fame laws as you pronounce 
upon the actions of other men; and neither 
applaud or approve of any thing merely 
becauſe it has been ſaid or done by a man 
that is ſurrounded by particular pomp. 
Reverence the religion of the realm, and its 
teachers, and its rites. But decline not 
to examine the doctrines of that religion, 
to diſcuſs the deciſions of thoſe teachers, 
and to judge of the propriety or impro- 
priety of thole rites. Allow full ſcape to 
the progreſs of human knowledge; diſ- 
countenance no decent inveſtigation of re- 
ceived maxims and doctrines, be the conſe- 
quence what it may. Truth can at length be 
no loſer by it; and one perſpicuous thought, 
thoroughly underttood and deeply felt, is 
of more value, and does more good, than 
ten others, heard of one man and repeated 
2 to 
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to another, and underſtood of neither from 
principle and conviction. 


Laſtly, the more liberty ye enjoy, the 
more let it effect that good which it is able 
and ought to produce. If you may wor- 
ſhip God after your own principles; then 
worſhip him with ſo much the greater 
chearfulneſs and ardour ; then adure him 
lo much the more in ſpirit and in truth, 
with underſtanding and ſentiment. Are 
you allowed to think and to judge for your- 
ſelves in religious matters; then reſlect ſo 
much the more on thoſe important concerns; 
then let it be ſo much the more your moſt 
pleaſant employment to explore and to 
know them; then endeavour the more to 
give ſolidity to your faith. Woe to him 
whom freedom to think, whom liberty of 
religion and conſcience, renders indifferent 
to religion and truth, or inittentive to the 
voice of conſcience ! Tattead of being tree, 
and of being better and happier by liberty, 

Vol. III. Y he 
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he only barters to his loſs one ſlavery for 
another; and though he be not oppreſſed 
by man, yet is he in bondage to his own 
luſts and paſſions. No; he who would 
not render himſelf unworthy of the privi- 
lege of ſceing with his own eyes, and of 
purſuing his cbiect in the way he has 
choſen for himfeif, muſt uſe his eyes with 
ſo much the more aſſiduity, and walk on 
his way with the greater circumſpection. 
Do you enjoy civil liberty; then oblerve 
the laws of the {tate and ct the ſociety to 
wich vod belong, with ſo much the rea- 
dier and ſtricter obedience; for the main- 
tenance and obſervance of the laws is the 
ground of all trecdom. Promote the wel- 
fare cf that fate, of that fociery, with ſo 
much the more zeal, as it is the more in- 
timately connected with your on, as you 
may and mull have ſo much the more in- 
{uence on 1:5 proſperity, as you find and 
cn;oy in it ſo mucn the more protection 
and peace, fecurity and happineſs. I hink 
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and act in all reſpects with ſo much the 
more liberälity and public ſpirit, as you 
are ſo far exalted above the ſtate of ſlavery. 
—Strive all of you, in the 1.ſt place, after 
that greater, that ſtill more eſſential li- 
berty of the ſage and the chriſtian, of him 
who governs himſelf, who cortrouls his 
defires and paſtons, ſeeks tis happineſs, 
not ſo much in externals as in his intrinfic 
perfection, forgets not his dignity, ſupports 
It in every condition, uniaterruptedly fol- 
lows the precepts of his reaſon and his 
conſcience, and chuſes nothing but what 
God wills, and docs nothing but what is 
in conformity to the will of God. Yes; 
this is the liberty which will compenſate 
the want of any other, and will be con- 


ſtantly brivging us nearer to the mark of 
our high vocation. 


END OF THE THIRD YOLUMEs 
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